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0A GREAT family ‘of distinc- 


tive picture makers—each model 
quite the best in its particular 
field. All are fully described in 
the Ica catalogue. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Pacific Branch: 728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SPEEDY 
RELIABLE 


COMPACT 
ECONOMICAL 


CLCEL 


Pocket Roll-Film Camera 


Using Cinema Films of Standard Size 





The smallest Camera with Focal-Plane Shutter 
Camera can be loaded in broad daylight 


Size: 54% x 2%, x 1\% inches; 

Weight including cartridges and film: one pound; 

Inexpensive Negatives through use of Standard 
Cinema Film; 

Twelve “Leica” Exposures less expensive than 
one exposure 34% x 4% inches; 

One Cartridge holds Film for 36 pictures; 

Instantly Ready for use through automatic Film- 
transport when winding Shutter—Double-Ex- 
posure impossible; 

Focal-Plane Shutter for time and instantaneous 
exposure to 1/500 seconds ; 

Leitz-Anastigmat “ELMAX,”’ F/3.5, 50 mm. most 
highly corrected objective—results in sharpest 
negatives available for enlargements to 8 x 10 
inches, partly also due to fine grain of cinema- 
films ; 

Objective of short focus creates tremendous 
Depth-Effect ; 

Enlargements reveal surprising Perspective and 
natural proportions ; 

“Fodis” Near Range Finder permits focus to 
minute sharpness; 

Telescope View Finder for rapid sighting in eye 
position ; 

New Enlarging Apparatus produces in simple and 
quick manner enlargements to 8 x 10 inches 
with lens F/3.5 

Copied as Diapositive Film “Leica” Pictures are 
projected with “Leica” Film Projector. 


The “Leica” Camera is the Camera 
of the Future 


It represents a Universal Camera, equally 
well suited for Studio, Home, Landscapes, 
Sport, Industrial Purposes, ete. Each mod- 
ern Photographer will utilize the “Leica” 
Camera to great advantage and complete sat- 
isfaction. 

The “Leica” Camera is the most ideal Trav- 
eling-Camera, permitting at smallest volume 
and weight the largest number of cxposures 
with one load. 

Ask your dealer about this ««Leica’’ Camera or 
write for Catalog 2093 (C-9) 


E. LEITZ, I 60 EAST 10th STREET 
nc. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Agents for: California, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 


Nevada, Utah, Montana and Arizona 
Spindler & Sauppe 86 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. 





This Professional 


Motion-Picture Camera 


For Only $100 


For the first time! A camera 
of professional quality at a 
sensationally low price. For 
standard-gauge film. All 
professional features. Small 
enough to be really port- 
able. Ideal for making 
industrial, educa- 
tional and news- 
films. 





















SPecIFICATIONS— 

6} x 6}x 7? inches 
without maga- 
zine. Weight, 16 
pounds. Ma+terial, 
aluminum alloy, 
finished in durable 
black enamel. Lens, 
finest anastigmat 


acity, 200 feet. 
Handsome black vulcanized 
fibre carrying-case. 

Write for free booklet giving 
full details. Alsoexplains 
money-making opportu- 
nities. Liberal allowance 
for your present camera; 
any style, movie or still. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE Eof PHOTOGRAPHY 


14 West 33rd Street New York City 




















Ilex Portrait 


F/3.5 Lens 


The lens that really does 
the things that others 
attempt to do. 


Send for descriptive circular 


Ilex Optical Company 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Manufacturers and originators of the ILEX 


WHEEL-SHUTTERS, and ILEX PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC AND PROJECTION-LENSES 
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Advice to Beginners 
HERBERT B. TURNER 


=WOW that spring is soon to be with 
us, each and all are thinking of 
2 1% getting out of doors again and 
§) taking up the various recreations 
c that appeal to us in summer-time. 
Some delight in golf, some in motoring, others in 
yachting, tramping or various pursuits. No 
matter what form our relaxation from the win- 
ter’s routine may take, a large number of us go 
forth to our favorite hobby accompanied by 
some sort of camera, be it the humble Brownie 
or one of the fine foreign instruments that are 
made with watch-like precision. It is an op- 
portune time to talk of camera craft—before 
we start for the Elysian fields of vacation- 
delights; for many a film or photographic plate 
is wasted, many are the disappointments caused 
by carelessness or the failure to realise certain 
limitations that optical and photographic laws 
impose upon us. 

The question asked daily of the camera pic- 
torialist is the kind of camera he would advise 
the prospective camerist to buy. The make of 
the camera and the size, perhaps no two pic- 
torialists would agree upon until the purchaser 
has made clear just what he wished to do with 
it, what kind of pictures he wished to make. A 
dentist has certain tools for certain things, so 
also the advanced worker has his choice of 
instruments for different kinds of work. Does 
one want a miniature camera and make enlarged 
prints from his little negatives? Certainly the 
miniature camera, especially those of foreign 
make, are very exact in their beautiful workman- 
ship and yield, for the intelligent manipulator, 
wonderfully clear and sharp results, with a depth 
of focus at full lens-opening which is denied those 
who use larger sizes without stopping down. 
Does one want a camera that will render a pic- 
ture postcard size, or four by five inches, which 
without enlarging, gives a print sufficient in 







dimension to be easily viewed when held at the 
normal distance from the eye, or shall it be 
larger so that the print without enlarging may 
be framed? Is it to be a handy camera, easily 
slung in its case over the shoulder, or the reflect- 
ing kind, carried in the hand, in which, when it 
is opened, one sees the exact image on the 
ground-glass and can instantly focus it and make 
the picture at varying speeds for one tenth of a 
second to one thousandth, or again a field- 
camera of large size with which one wearily 
trudges over hill and dale clinging to a tripod 
with one hand and a huge camera case with 
the other? Certainly not the latter nowadays, 
unless one is a professional and feels he must do 
so to make an impression and earn his fee. Is 
it to be a film or plate camera, or again a studio- 
camera for portraiture? These questions must 
be answered by the purchaser. 

All of the camera clan will agree to one thing, 
that the would-be purchaser should purchase as 
high-grade an instrument as his pocketbook can 
afford and learn to use it with intelligence. 
Until recently the American, in particular, has 
looked upon the amateur camera as a toy- 
like thing, a thing to snap in the hope that 
perhaps a sort of picture might result. We 
were, and are today, flooded with toy-like 
cameras and they make toy-like products, a bore 
to all that behold them except perhaps the 
maker. We are just beginning to realise that a 
camera should be a precise scientific instrument; 
and, being such, if used carefully and rightly, it 
will produce excellent results. 

The most important thing about a camera is 
the lens, and a good lens cannot be made 
without special kinds of glass which are very 
difficult to manufacture, more difficult to grind, 
and which have to be fitted and assembled by 
trained workers of great skill. Some lenses are 
made up of six or more combinations. We do 
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PERSIAN BUILDING 


HONORABLE MENTION—INTERESTING 


not seem to produce this glass in America in 
satisfactory quantity or quality, although great 
progress has been made since the World War. 
In fact, it comes, the best of it, from Germany. 
There are many optical errors to be avoided, too 
many to be gone into here. To get a lens free 
of such defects and one which may be depended 
upon to give us results that are brilliant and 
sharp as a needle-point in definition when used 
at their greatest speed, we must “pay the piper.” 

We may buy a low-priced camera fitted 
with a cheap single lens; but, unless we make 
long exposures, we may expect unsatisfactory 
results. If we make long exposures out of 
doors, we are handicapped by having to use a 
stand to rest the camera upon and by the move- 
ments of objects such as the swaying of foliage 
and so on. If we use the next grade better lens, 
we gain a good deal in speed; but, even then, to 
get good results with the speed in question, we 
are obliged to work during certain restricted 
hours of the day and for the most part on sunny 
days. If we purchase an ordinary anastigmat 
lens we overcome many defects, gain in sharp- 
ness and add enough speed so that we may work 


on dull days. In purchasing a fast anastigmat 


lens such as the Carl Zeiss Tessar, Series 1c, the 
Voigtliinder Heliar or the American-made Bausch 











CHAS. CLAYTON, JR. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


& Lomb Tessar, Series 1c, we have at our com- 
mand several times the speed of the ordinary 
lens to fall back upon, if needed. This means 
that we may work many more hours a day; 
we can use it, if we will, on dark days, or on 
bright days photograph such things as horse- 
races, motor-races, people engaged in active 
sports such as diving, running, jumping and so 
on, and arrest motion. It is true, however, that 
when we use such a lens at its largest opening 
v.e., speed, we lose in depth of focus; that is, 
although the object we are photographing is 
crisp and sharp, the foreground and background 
are blurred. But the owners of such lenses rarely 
use them wide open, but stop them down, by 
closing the pupil-like diaphram, according to the 
condition of light on the subject, thus gaining 
in depth of focus so that both foreground and 
background are pleasingly depicted. It is like a 
policeman having a firearm; he seldom uses it; 
but when he needs it he has it at hand. So with 
these lenses you have the means to do with 
when the occasion arises. 

By all means, then, one should own the very 
best lens he can afford; and when he has it, use 
it as well stopped down as he can under the light- 
conditions at the time of its employment, and 
the movement in the scene selected, will allow, 
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WILMINGTON 
HONORABLE 


NOTCH 


unless certain pictorial effects are desired, or, in 
portraiture. The iris-like diaphram of the lens 
is marked at intervals with certain factors. The 
higher grade lenses are marked with what is 
known as the “F” factors and others have what 
is called the Uniform System or “U.S.” 

Next to the lens in importance is the shutter 
which regulates the speed of the exposure, and 
does it accurately. A shutter having device for 
time-exposure, 7.e. as long as you desire to keep 
it open and automatic speeds of one second, one 
half, one fifth, one tenth, one twenty-fifth, one 
fiftieth, one hundredth and one two hundredth 
or more parts of a second, should be purchased 
with an anastigmat lens. The most 
speeds in hand-camera work for landscapes. and 
such, are one twenty-fifth and one fiftieth of a 
The most used ‘‘F”’ stops of the shutter 


essential 


second. 


or lens are eight, eleven and sixteen. 
The greater number of professional and suc- 
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LOUIS R. MURRAY 


INTERESTING PEOPLE AND PLACES 


cessful amateur photographers use as a guide to 
the stop and speed of the shutter under various 
working-conditions, an exposure-meter or cal- 
culator of some sort, which gives the speed 
required for different stops at different hours 
of the day of the various months of the year, 
under changing light-conditions, and for different 
subjects, and distances of the subjects from the 
camera. This sounds very formidable; but, in 
reality, the various meters are very simple to use. 
The writer finds the Wellcome Photographic 
Exposure Calculator very exact, easy to read, 
and compact. Meters are important and of 
little cost. 

The best rule to make an exposure is to stop 
down the lens all the meter allows for the 
slowest speed at which you hold your 
camera steady; for we are supposing that it is 
a hand-camera. For the average person this 
speed is one twenty-fifth of a second, although 


can 
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some cannot work much less than one fiftieth 
and others can hold a camera steady at an 
exposure of one tenth. In selecting stop-and- 
shutter speed the time, light-condition, and 
subject, and movement of objects have to be 
considered. A person walking at a little distance 
away can usually be caught at one fortieth of 
a second, a horse going at an ordinary pace 
will require a faster speed, and so on. The 
Burroughs Wellcome Exposure Calculator and 
Diary referred to contains hints as to such 
movement, and the speed required to arrest 
them, as well as much information as to exposures 
at night, outdoors and indoors, and so on. 

Lenses, shutters and exposure-meters being 
considered, next comes the camera; and this is 
a personal equation. It depends largely on 
one’s desires and taste; but buy the best you 
can afford. Almost all the best hand-cameras 
come fitted with a lens and shutter of different 
qualities; the more you pay the better the 
grade of lens and shutter. The fine German 
pocket-cameras which make negatives 214 x 314 
do wonderful work. Although the pictures they 
produce are small, the best negatives are easily 
enlarged to 8x10 inches or 11 x 14, and even 
larger, if desired. The folding types of cameras 
are handy; and, with proper lens-equipment, do 
remarkable work. Among the popular sizes are 
3144x4144, and 4x5. From these negatives an 
enlargement may be made from the whbdle 
negative or a portion of a negative. Perhaps 
the best all-around camera, the one which gtves 
the greatest success under various conditions; is 
the reflecting-type, of which the Graflex is one 
of the best known; for with it one can see the 
exact picture on the ground-glass and adjust the 
focus with great rapidity, and the moment you 
have the image sharply defined, release the 
curtain-like shutter and record the subject on 
the plate or film. This style of camera is capable 
of great speed, if the light-conditions are right 
and the proper kind of a plate or film is employed 
for speed-work. Personally, I prefer the Speed 
Graphic camera. 

A much discussed question is whether plates 
or films are best. Well, that is largely a question 
of what you are going to do. For ordinary 
photography, the writer does not believe that 
it is of much importance which is used by the 
amateur. Properly handled, both will yield 
splendid results. Plates are heavy and more 
bulky; and, for traveling, the film is certainly 
convenient, light and easily packed. 

For rendering color-values, plates known as 
orthochromatic or panchromatic are used with 
a color-screen, usually spoken of as a filter, a 
piece of specially prepared yellow glass which 








fits like a cap over the front of the lens. For 
ordinary landscape-work, portraits, and so forth, 
these color-sensitive plates, to many minds, 
are not necessary and, if used, a filter may be 
dispensed with. Others are strongly of the 
opinion that an orthochromatic plate and 
color-filter should always be used. Most films 
are but slightly orthochromatic. The writer 
feels that certain tablets are good for a cold: 
but one does not take them when one does not 
have a cold. So, also, he believes that a filter 
is a good thing to carry with one’s equipment to 
be used when conditions require it. It helps 
register cloud-effects, makes them stand out 
when otherwise they might be lost; it is very 
important with snow-scenes for it brings out the 
shadows; and in the autumn and in the spring, 
when the landscapes are filled with color, it is 
useful, provided always an orthochromatic plate 
or film zs used; but, at other times, it should be 
employed with care, for filters have their faults, 
and, in many hands, the resulting picture loses 
much of its richness in tone. Filters require 
usually from three to fifteen times the length 
of normal exposure, according to the amount 
of correction for which they are made, and that 
means usually a tripod. The three-time filter 
is the most popular one; and, with it, it is often 
possible to work without a tripod, if the light- 
conditions are at their best. Remember that 
filters are only adaptable to orthochromatic 
and pa»thrgmatic plates, or to orthochromatic 
films. 7 ; 

Lenses, shutters, exposure-meters, cameras, 
plates, films and filters now being considered, 
very briefly, we will mention the pictorial 
variety of lenses known as the “‘soft-focus lens’, 
“‘semi-achromatic”’ or as some call it the “fuzzy” 
lens. This type of lens was used more by the 
leading camera pictorialists a few years ago, 
perhaps, than today, and was mainly developed 
here in America, in Boston in particular. Its 
method of drawing in the masses, while soften- 
ing details; and, in many cases, nearly wiping 
out detail, gives the artist an opportunity of 
avoiding the map-like record hitherto inherent 
in photography, and allows him to simplify 
his theme to its essentials. In other words, it 
will, rightly handled, suggest the charm of a 
scene, its beauty of line and pattern, its atmos- 
phere, the play of light and shade, especially 
the rendering of vibrating sunshine, in such a 
way that the one who views a picture made 
with such a lens becomes, as it were, a partner 
with the artist who produced the picture, and 
is stimulated by the same emotions that the 
artist experienced when he portrayed the scene. 
It gives the artist the power to stamp his work 
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with his own personality and to convey to the 
soul of others, much of the emotion he felt when 
recording his theme. It can, in the hands of a 
master, so strongly interpret the artist’s con- 
ceptions of a landscape, city-vista or a sitter— 
in the case of portraiture—that it is safe to say 
that two workers, using the same lens and 
-amera, from the same viewpoint, each focusing, 
of course, in his own way, would produce differ- 
ent interpretations of the subject. Each would 
see some elusive quality, and record it on the 
plate, that the other missed; both, of course, 
thereby getting an atmosphere and a quality 
in the picture that gives it soul, and renders it 
charming to behold. 

Such a lens, then, when used properly, pro- 
duces pictures that often surpass other methods 
of photography, and has placed photography 
among the mediums of the fine arts. But a 
photographer should have a long course in the 
use of sharp lenses, the knowledge of compo- 
sition, the chemistry of light as it affects photo- 
graphic plates and films, and of printing-mediums, 
before he takes up soft-focus lens-work. One 
may be sure, if he be an artist by instinct 


PARRY H. MOON 


that he will feel his way into success with such 
a lens, after many failures and much perse- 
verance. When one does master such a lens, 
he has a means at hand to register his nobler 
emotions and inspire others with his work 
as no other sort of lens can, for the anastigmat 
at best, gives a minutely sharp map-like rendering 
of a scene, full to be sure, of exquisite range of 
tones, but lacking atmosphere and poetic feeling. 
Personally, I always use one in the enlarging- 
lantern when working from a sharp negative. 

Next comes development, and all users of 
cameras who desire the best results must develop 
their own exposures. It is, in fact, half of the 
fun of photography; and those who farm their 
work out to the professional photo-finishers miss 
much of the enjoyment in their hobby, and nine 
times out of ten the work suffers from such a 
method. “If you want a thing well done do it 
yourself’’, is an old saying that is especially true 
in this sort of work. Tank-development is with- 
out doubt the method most generally employed 
nowadays. It is simple and accurate and may 
be modified at will for soft, normal, or contrasty 
results. I prefer a normally developed negative, 
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with a full range of tones, but with the sky-tone 
thin enough so that it will print a light gray— 
never white. If the exposure is right, and if an 
exposure-meter is used with understanding it will 
be, and the focusing was done properly, tank- 
development will yield splendid negatives. The 
best formula for a certain film or plate is given by 
the maker of the plate or film, usually printed on 
a slip of paper enclosed in the package of the 
plates. The pyro-formulas are the most popular. 
The maker gives the quantity of water and chemi- 
‘als to be used, the temperature to be employed 
and the duration of development; and, if these 
directions are followed to the letter, the result 
will be all that can be desired. One can buy all 
sorts of prepared developers, if the weighing out 
of chemicals is inconvenient, and get very fine 
results by following directions. The Eastman 


Pyro tank-developers, for plates, roll-films, and 
film-packs and Burroughs Wellcome 
“Tabloid” developers such as Tancol 
are very convenient, compact and efficient. 


and Co.’s 
and Rytol 
The 





**Watkins Manual”, published by Burke & James, 
Chicago, is one of the best books I know on devel- 
opment, for the average reader. 

After the negative is made, it must be printed; 
and here is where photography has made great 
strides in the last decade; for we have many 
varieties of printing-papers which give numerous 
effects. Again, if one desires the best of results, 
the work must be done by one’s self. One should 
choose the appropriate paper for each negative, 
having a stock of papers at hand, that will give 
soft results, normal, and contrasty as desired. 
The so-called Professional papers give the most 
pleasing results for the normal negative. Haloid 
Portraya and Professional Cyko according to 
taste, give beautiful results and are easy to 
handle. A printing-machine is a great saving 
of time and annoyance, and is not of material 
expense, if a small size is purchased. Printing, 
next to enlarging, is the most interesting part of 
photography after exposure, and one should not 
miss the joys of it. 
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Enlarging has such a fascination that once one 

begins to make prints by this method he or she 
is apt to make exposures simply for the sake of 
enlarging them. Part of the charm of the process 
is undoubtedly because, to a certain degree, the 
artist has more or less control over the results. 
One can enlarge a part of a negative, thus select- 
ing a pictorial section of it, leaving out the com- 
monplace and uninteresting part, if there should 
be such, and there usually is. One can correct 
tone-values by “‘dodging’’; also by the use of 
various grades and surfaces of enlarging-paper 
produce various results. Not only straight 
photographic prints may be made, but, by 
making enlarged negatives, carbons and gum- 
printing can be taken up, and in gum one has 
a process in which the artistic qualities in a man’s 
soul may have a broad means of pictorial 
expression. Bromoil is a controlled process 
that may produce exquisite results. 

It is when we come to enlarging that a well- 
equipped camera club becomes a great asset to 
its members; for not only the use of expensive 
apparatus becomes an item of importance, but 
the interest and constructive criticism of intel- 
ligent co-workers correct faults and act as a 
constant stimulus to fine work. In many clubs, 
the soft-focus lens is usually employed in enlarg- 
ing from negatives made with sharp lenses, and 
sharp lenses are used to enlarge those made with 
soft-focus lenses. Of course, an enlargement may 
be made that measures in inches or in feet, as 
one desires. Prints that measure eight by ten 
inches, eleven by fourteen, fourteen by seventeen 
or sixteen by twenty are the most popular sizes. 

The camera, lens and technique of negative- 
making may be of the best, the prints of the 
worker may be fine chemically and the result a 
boresome record, devoid of all that makes a 
picture. In other words, the worker has the 
medium at his command to express his finer 
feelings, but lacks the feeling. What is wrong? 
The power to compose a picture is the answer. 
Can one acquire that power? Yes, by reading 
books on pictorial composition, by studying 
pictures and by practice. The person who has 
an artistic temperament will grasp certain 
underlying rules of composition easily; but 
others who are not so fortunate will have to 
ground themselves as to certain principles, and 
keep them in mind when in the field, until it 
becomes a matter of subconscious selection of 
view-point, when at work. The matter of 


balance is perhaps one of the most vital things 
about a picture, and an easy way to visualise 
balance is to think of an old-fashioned steel-yard. 
In weighing a given object by this method one 
places it on one side of the balance and on the 











other side of the arm arranges a small weight 
until a balance is secured. Suppose that one has 
a cliff with a light-house upon it and a stretch of 
sea below; if the sea is not broken by a rock or 
boat some distance from the heavy mass com- 
posed of the cliff and light-house, the scene seems 
to be out of balance, or too heavy on one side; 
but put a small boat in the right spot and the 
eye is gratified, and there is balance. All pic- 
tures must have balance. Mass must be bal- 
anced by a secondary mass. Light by shade and 
so on. 

Poor’s ‘‘Pietorial Composition”, Hammond’s 
‘Pictorial Composition in Photography”, and 
Paul L. Anderson’s books are very helpful. One 
great thing to remember is not to try to include 
too much in a picture. Simplicity of theme is 
vital to a good picture. Leave out the non- 
essential. Suppose that you are walking along z 
sea-cliff overlooking the ocean; if your attention 
is held by the breakers dashing against the cliff, 
then the cliff and breakers form your picture, and 
not the cliff and breakers, plus ocean and boats, 
plus a cliff beyond with trees and a building, that 
may be seen in the distance. If it is a dog nurs- 
ing some puppies, then confine yourself to the 
dog and puppies and not try to get into the 
scene a whole barnyard. Pick your object of 
interest and stick to it. Tell your story simply 
and not fill it up with nonessentials, that merely 
confuse the eye. 

An artist, be he photographer or painter, must 
fill his plate or canvas, so that it is properly filled, 
properly balanced, strong, and appealing to the 
imagination. There must be a way into the pic- 
ture and a way out. You must not have a wall, 
figuratively speaking, to prevent the eye from 
entering, or it will stay out. When the way in is 
unobstructed, the eye will enter; but there must 
be one way out, and not two or three, or the 
eye will become undecided what to do and will 
leave the scene with a sense of disappointment. 

Never let a person you are photographing, 
except on occasion, in portraiture, look into the 
lens. When you are at the movies note that the 
actors rarely look at the camera. Remember 
this in full length studies and groups especially. 
Have the subject intent on something. In 
making a picture of two people, one, the stronger 
personality, must be active and the other 
passive. To illustrate, a person reading is active 
and the one listening passive, a man firing rifle 
is active and the one watching is passive. 

There are many rules, many forms, many prin- 
ciples of composition which space forbids our 
discussing here; but which may be found com- 
prehensively explained in books; and those books 
must be studied, if one wishes to enter the realms 
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of pictorialism. Briefly summed up, simplicity, 
balance, the proper way into a picture and the 
proper way out, the placing and distributing of 
masses, the handling of light and shade, the 
avoidance of too many highlights, the arrange- 
ment of lines, the filling of the canvas, are the 
a, b, ¢, of pictorialism. 

In closing, one or two pertinent rules may be 
emphasised. The weakest part of a picture is 
its center, sO in composing your picture-space 
draw an imaginary line through the center both 
from top and sides, thus making four spaces. 
Place the principal object in which one of these 
spaces your good taste decides, use two or more 
if you wish; but do not place the object or sky- 
line in the center of the plate. The sky-line 
may be about a third from the top of the plate 
or a third from the bottom according to what 
you wish to record, landscape or cloud-formation. 

The best all-around views are made when the 
light comes from the side of the camera, for this 
lighting gives a pleasing play of light and shade 
and a consequent roundness to the scene. When 
the sun i8 at the back of the camera the lighting 
is flat and the results uninteresting. Early 





morning and late afternoon are the best times 
to work, for the light is soft and the shadows 
long. Noon-lighting is harsh and unpicturesque. 

Do not be afraid to make a picture towards the 
sun. Here a filter comes into usefulness. Many 
of the finest pictures are made this way; but the 
lens must be shaded so that the direct rays 
of the sun do not fall upon it. This can be 
done with a hat or a piece of cardboard. When 
exposing towards the sun the shadow-side of 
the landscape or subject is towards the camera 
and the exposure must be doubled at least, unless 
cloud-effects are the theme. 

Necessarily, what has been said here about 
composition is very inadequate and brief; but it 
may excite enough interest for a further inquiry 
into the subject by reading and the study of 
pictures. The best motion-pictures may be 
studied with profit. 

All about us are themes for pictures; city- 
streets abound in them, the country side is 
full of them, and the coastal towns and sea- 
ports are rich in them. Once the eye becomes 
trained to see pictures, the supply of subjects is 
inexhaustible. 


Photographs in ‘Par’ 


WILLIAM 


AM a golf-enthusiast. For the last 
few years, each summer I have 
taken a three-months’ vacation in 
the mountains, purchasing a sea- 
son ticket in the local golf-club, 
wherever I happened to be at the time, and push- 
ing the little white ‘pill’ to the limit on every 
clear day, without, I must acknowledge, getting 
very much beyond the “‘dub” stage of perform- 
ance and never approaching anything in the shape 
of a “par” score. I am really in the Gross Golf 
class—twelve holes, twelve strokes to the hole— 
but I have always kept on hammering at 
that little sphere of contrary and uncertain 
movement in the, so far, vain hope that some 
fair day in some fairway I would arrive at the 
goal. In the meantime, as this is a non-golf 
season of the year, for me at least, in fact as I 
write a real February blizzard is raging outside 
and dense clouds of snow are driving past my 
sanctum window, I have turned to the con- 
sideration of another and much older hobby of 
mine for mental, if not, at the present, physical 
relaxation. I refer to the outdoor game of 





picture-making, and I must confess that a close 
examination of my photographic record, the 
number and quality of the exposures made before 
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the “golf-bug”’ nipped me, shows a decided falling 
off in pictorial production since taking up the 
game. In other words, while striving to attain 
“par” in one direction, I have most decidedly 
lost out in another, and I have made up my 
mind that this sort of thing will never do at all— 
I 1uzay not renounce my ambition to some day 
lay hold of the “par” of putters; but I am also 
resolved that I shall hereafter keep hot-foot 
on the trial of that other “par” of pictures 
which I am most certain of achieving, and where 
the way is always “fair” without any of that 
disconcerting “rough” stuff on the side, and 
the cost is considerably less than seventy-five 
cents a “shot” for every misdirected effort. 

In general, it would seem that ‘Take a Kodak 
with You” applies to about everything else but 
golf. I have been on the links every day for a 
month, in the most perfect of photographic 
weather, without seeing anything in the shape of 
a camera, and the only way I can figure it 
out is, that all golfers are alike, in this one 
respect, at least, when they golf—they do it to 
the exclusion of everything else. A player will 
carry a bag containing an assortment of clubs 
weighing from forty to fifty pounds, thinking 
nothing of it, but will balk at the very suggestion 
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YOUNG QUEEN “‘PUTT”’ 


of the additional drag of a vest-pocket camera. 
Not that it really means anything in the way of 
an extra burden, but mostly because he feels 
that there is no room for a camera in a golf-kit. 
But, I am sure that this is more of a condition 
of “mind” than anything else, a lack of proper 
“training” on part of those most directly inter- 
ested. It seems to me, that if I had anything 
to do with Kodak publicity, 'd make a special 
drive for the golf-trade pushing a G.H.P.K. 
(Golfer’s Hip-Pocket Kodak). As a matter of 
fact, aside from the sport-picture interest of the 
game, the human side, the action-side, there are 
the pictorial surroundings which are nearly 
always very beautiful. Most golf-links are set 
in the heart of the picturesque spots of the 


world where the lure of lake and mountain is 
ever at hand; there is not only a “‘picture ahead,” 
but in every direction, and such pictures! 

It is not my intention, by all this, to infer 
that I have never taken a camera on the links— 
I have, a number of times, but I could almost 








weep over the countless opportunities I have 


lost by not having one. The few prints accom- 
panying this article, demonstrate, although only 
in a very small degree, the picturesque possi- 
bilities of the game, and there is always this to 
be said in favor of Photo-Golf—the results are 
more lasting. When the ordinary golf season is 
over, aside from its contribution to health, which 
cannot be overlooked, the only thing remaining 
to show for all the time and effort expended, is— 
a little doubtful history and a 
bag of idle clubs stowed away in some corner. 
On the other hand, if the game of Photo-Golf is 
played tandem with the other,—if necessary, a 
caddie may be found to carry the camera as well 
as the clubs, and the pursuit of the “‘pill’’ delayed 
but a fraction of time while contriving the 
exposures—the resulting record is a collection 
of prints to be viewed with pleasure and profit 
in “‘season”’ or out, and something to be shared 
with others. 

In the matter of film-photography, I wouldn’t 
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go so far as to suggest the use of a roll to a hole, 
ora print toa putt. ‘this might exceed the limits 
of good sense, especially the latter; for if some 
putters were forced to pay the penalty of putts 
in prints—there wouldn’t be paper enough to 
supply ’em; but any person with two good eyes 
and the ability to use them, ought, at the very 
least, to find picture material enough during one 
eighteen-hole game, including a walk of anywhere 
from three to five miles and consuming from three 
to five hours of daylight, to make profitable use 
of a six-exposure roll, and that without slicing 
or dubbing. 

As far as the particular type of camera is 
concerned for “fairway” pictures, it makes but 
‘*‘small’”’ difference, the smaller the better, so 
as not to sacrifice the attendance of some favorite 
club; and for this there is none more practical 
than the compact pocket variety, although I still 
hang on to my old 3A Kodak, which has been 
doing full duty with its original rapid rectilinear 
lens-equipment for over twenty years, performing 
at “par” most of the time. Anyone finding a 
camera to be too much of a “load”’ on the game, 
can take a day off once in a while, join the 
“gallery” and make pictures to much profit. 
There will be just as much walking; and, if this 
is not enough exercise, a club may be included 
to work off surplus energy as required; but— 


get the pictures! That is what I intend to do. 
I am going to keep my pictures at “par’’—if all 
the rest of the “‘pars’’ go to hang! But, come to 
think of it, if my pictures are worth anything— 
I can “‘hang”’ them, too. 

I guess almost everybody has read the golf- 
version of “It’s a Wise Child’; but it’s worth 
repeating: 

“Who's the stranger, Mother dear? 
Look! He knows us. Ain't he queer? 
Hush, my own! Don’t talk so wild. 
That’s your father, angel child. 

He’s my father? No such thing! 
Father passed away last Spring.” 


“No, father didn’t die, you dub! 
Father joined a golfing club. 
But they closed the club, so he 
Had no place to go, you see. 

No place left for him to roam— 
That’s why he is coming home.” 


“Kiss him—he won't bite you child, 
All them golfing guys look wild.” 


But it is a positive certainty, that if ‘‘father”’ 
had kept his eye on pictures as well as putters, 
and had seen to it that his pictorial production 
was up to “par,” he would have been ,no 
“stranger” to this “‘wise child”. His pictures 
would have made him familiar. 
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BOUT a year ago I sent to 
Puoto-Era MaGazInE some notes 
on stereo-photography which the 
Editor thought worth printing. I 
said then that, to my mind, the 
stereo excelled in its ability to re-create a scene. 
I referred to an ordinary black-and-white 
transparency. I now feel that yet a new wonder 
has been revealed through stereo in color. 
Surely, this branch of the photographic art 
very closely approaches the ultimate possi- 
bilities of a satisfactory visual record. 

My experience has been entirely with the 
Agfa plates. There are, of course, refinements 
and knacks of manipulation which must be 
observed and followed; but the instructions are 
concise and I have found no more difficulties 
than those which may be encountered in the 
production of a good black-and-white negative 
and print. 

Most of us live along, making discoveries 
which we think are unique, only to learn, sooner 
or later, that others have had just the same 
experience and reached the same conclusions. 
Listen to the conversation between two married 
couples, of about ten years’ experience, and 
observe that both have found that a cranky 
child is usually suffering some minor physical 
disorder. We are now some distance from 
stereo, but proper perspective is common to 
many topics. 

I have just read an article by Herbert B. 
Turner and find that he has boiled his equipment 
down to two cameras of exactly the same type 
which I find extremely useful; they are a 4.5 x 10.7 
stereo and a 314 x 444 plate or film-pack camera 
with focal-plane shutter. For all-around contact 
print negatives, there is nothing quite equal to 
the 314x414. The focal length of the lens need 
not be too long, the print can be looked at 
comfortably, the focal-plane shutter permits 
short exposures, and sections of the negatives 
can be enlarged with any enlarging-lantern of 
moderate size. 

1 find that Mr. Turner likes his stereo as a 
basis of enlargements for the very reason that I 
do; there are two chances of obtaining a perfect 
negative to enlarge. Many times, one negative 


has a scratch or bubble-spot. 

There is one statement which I have read 
again and again and which I think is taken too 
much at face-value without proper analysis. 
That statement is that 4.5 x 10.7 stereo is not 
so good as 6 x 13 stereo for color-work because 





Further Notes on Stereo-Photography 


PAUL B. WEBBER 


the granules on the plate are less obtrusive on 
the larger plate. Before this can even be admitted 
as a premise, it must be agreed that the larger 
plate is to be viewed through a stereoscope of 
such magnifying-power that the apparent size 
of the picture will be no larger than the apparent 
size of the 4.5x 10.7 picture. Otherwise, the 
proposition falls flat at the outset; for if the 
plates are magnified equally, the granules are 
bound to be equally obtrusive. I find that if 
exposure, development and reversal are correct, 
the granules are practically invisible. It is only 
because the range of contrast in many subjects 
precludes the possibility of exactly correct 
treatment for all portions of the picture that the 
granules appear in some parts. I am not sure 
but that it is really reflections from the silver- 
particles unremoved by the reversing-solution 
which cause the trouble rather than the starch 
or gumarabic grains. The graininess usually 
appears in the highlights, such as the sky-portions 
of a picture; and, if my conception of the process 
is correct, there is more metallic silver to be 
removed in these highlights. It, therefore, 
seems to me that the principal cause for the 
alleged objection to the smaller color-plate may 
be due to causes quite independent of the size 
of the unmagnified picture. 

There are certain differences between 4 5 x 10.7 
and 6 x 13 color-work which are surely inherent 
to the size and which are optical and unmistak- 
able. These differences are in depth of focus 
and ability to stop motion. The usual focal 
lengths for the small stereo are 55 to 65 mm. 
and for the larger, 75 to or even 100 mm. For 
purposes of comparisons, the focal lengths may 
be taken as 55 and 75 mm. or 2 and 8 inches 
respectively. Stereo demands foreground— 
the nearer the better, and I always endeavor to 
include some blades of grass, stones or anything 
not more than ten feet from the camera. In 
order to serve the purpose of providing a measure 
for size and distance, these nearby objects must 
be in focus; if they are fuzzy the eye simply skips 
over them and seeks the nearest part of the 
picture which zs in focus. The optical calcu- 
lations are not complex. Assuming an allowable 
circle of confusion of 1/300 inches, a 2-inch lens 
focused on infinity will, at F/4.5, handle all 
objects down to 22.2 feet, and the 3-inch lens 
all objects down to 50.1 feet. In one case, we 
may focus on 22.2 feet, and have the required 
definition from 11.1 feet to infinity; in the other 
case we must focus on 50.1 feet, and have only 
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objects beyond 25.05 feet sharp within the re- 
quired limit. 

Another comparison is that to obtain the de- 
finition produced by the 2-inch lens at F/4.5, the 
3-inch lens must be stopped down to F/10.15, 
which means a ratio of speed of 5.1 to 1 in favor 
of the 2-inch lens. In my judgment there is a 
decided difference between two colored stereos, 
one of which is sharp from 11 feet and the other 
of which is sharp from 25 feet. 

The matter of stopping motion is very impor- 
tant; for the wind nearly always creates sufficient 
movement in leaves and grasses to require the 
very shortest possible exposure. Quite apart 


from the question of exposure, the shorter lens 
will stop motion better by one-third because the 
linear distance subtended by the same angular 
distance is one-third less. 

I have taken excellent colored stereos at 1/5 
F/4.5 with quite a breeze blowing: 


second at 
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and in order to duplicate the same picture with 
a 3-inch lens, the exposure would have been so 
long as to prevent stopping the motion. If I 
had attempted to produce the same stopping 
of motion, I should have sacrificed definition. 
The pictorialist may say he wants the distant 
planes of his enlargement soft. I think that in 
purely pictorial work a proper handling of the 
planes of light as between foreground, middle 
distance and distance is the determining factor 
rather than simply a difference in optical 
definition. There is a decided difference, in the 
bulk, in favor of the small stereo-camera and 
plates. I recently bought an Ontoscope, which 
is very similar to the Verascope; this outfit 
included two magazines and a roll-film holder; 
the latter I have altered so that it will take the 
No. 127 spool instead of the No. 121 which is 
not for sale generally. The Krauss Stereo, which 
I mentioned in my previous notes, is still good; 
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but as soon as Germany sends me a pair of Ducar 
filters for the Ontoscope, some one can pick up 
a good Krauss at a bargain (adv.). 

I made some comparative tests of definition 
which were interesting, to me, at least. The 
stereo was focused at 30 feet and two exposures 
made, one at F/4.5 and one at F/16, there being 
plenty of foreground in the picture. I made the 
test in two different scenes; in one case I think 
I can decide which was taken at F/16, but in the 
other case I cannot even guess. A three-times 
glass does not assist; but no doubt enlargements 
of 8 or 10 times would show sufficient difference 
to afford a decision. 

There may be better perspective in an enlarge- 
ment from a negative made with a 10-inch lens 
than in one from a 2-inch lens, yet the 2- and 


3-inch lenses could hardly yield noticeably 
different results. We seem to be rather com- 
mitted to greater apertures; and no doubt our 
grandchildren will be carrying around lenses 
whose F values will be expressed in a strip of 
decimals, and the vest-pocket negative will be 
one of the large sizes. The 4.5 x 10.7 stereo is no 
mean device as a speed camera as I proved this 
past summer by making pictures of tennis at 
Longwood and of polo at Princemere. Horses 
at full run and tennis balls in flight are stopped 
with a 2-inch lens at 1/250 second; and with the 
Iso Zenith Plate and F/4.5 I got printable 
negatives made at 5 p.m. with overcast sky. 
Considering all features, therefore, the 4.5 x 10.7 
stereo is a rather sure weapon to use on any and 
all occasions. 


Leaf-Masks for Photographs 


UTUMN leaves! All of the soft 
colors painted in the late fall by 
the frost. What is lovelier? One 
may collect and admire the new 
green leaves in May, but although 
these vary in structure and outline, they differ 
but slightly in hue. 

One may spend a day profitably and 
pleasantly, just collecting autumn-leaves as 
they fall, on a sunny morning following a white 
frost. Try it, but make notes as you go along, 
and when you have specimens from all the trees 
and shrubs you know at a glance, take the others 
home, too, and identify them by reference to 
tree books. Then count all of them. You will 
be astonished at the total number; for, when one 
thinks of it, it is wonderful how many varieties 
of trees there are in any bit of woodland. And 
how many variations—like the soft, red or swamp 
maple, no two seeming to take on the same 
shades of color! And the sassafras, with its 
five or six leaf-forms. Every oak differing in 
leaf-form and coloration. The sweet gum or 
bilsted, its leaves like the tapering fingers of a 
woman’s hand, the tints varying, one leaf from 
another, from dark green to rose, lavender, 
yellow. 

Our students are coming more 
appreciation of the beauty of 
and one sees in their regular work some hand- 
some collections of these leaves, perfect speci- 
mens of each variety, neatly shellacked and 
mounted in books. 





and more to an 
autumn-leaves, 





PERRY D. FRAZER 


While on a ramble in the country in late 
autumn, has it ever occurred to you that here 
is the place to collect something that may be of 
use during the winter, when you are making 
prints and enlargements from your season’s 
negatives—something different? 

Gather perfect leaves of different sizes and 
varieties, and on arriving home, sharpen a 
pencil, trace the outline of a leaf on a large sheet 
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FIGURE 2 PERRY D. FRAZER 


of stiff paper, cut on the pencil-lines, and lay the 
sheet of paper over one of your favorite prints. 
Try other prints, other leaf-masks, representing 
maple, oak, sweet gum, birch, holly, basswood. 

These masks may be employed in several ways. 
Those from small leaves may be used in contact 
printing, and among them no leaf-form is more 
handsome than that of the soft maple, and for 
enlargements the rock or sugar maple, sweet 
gum, linden, plane, tulip or sassafras leaves 
give pleasing effects. 

It is possible to make up an album of pictures, 


utilising many varieties of leaf-outlines for 





FIGURE 3 
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masks. And it may be made quite a study in 
picking out suitable leaves for various picture- 
types. One will nicely mask an upland picture, 
another a scene in which there is a lake or 
brook. Single figures go well with leaf-forms 
like holly, birch, beech, chestnut, some of the 
oaks. Groups of two or three persons may be 
neatly masked with a plane or basswood leaf- 
mask. My squirrel-picture, with its magnolia 
leaf-mask, might be more attractive in the mask 
from an oak or chestnut. The picture of the 





FIGURE 4 
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tumble-down mountain cabin, with its fore- 
ground of huge rocks, would show to better 
advantage if masked with a sugar maple or large 
oak-leaf instead of the sweet-gum leaf employed. 

On the other hand, although the bird-hunter 
was posed with his favorite setter pup on the 
stoop of a hunting-cabin in the back-woods, is 
not the hard maple leaf-mask in keeping with 
the scene; and the soft maple leaf-mask suited 
to the girl with the old dog on the mountain-side 
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in the Catskills? Again, the sugar maple leaf 
cut-out, masks all that is not in the interest 
center of the picture of the young lady in the tiny 
canoe on the Hudson. Finally, an oak leaf- 
mask gives a glimpse of the hill country road 
that winds afar between post-and-rail fences, 





though in this case an oval leaf would perhaps 
be more appropriate. 

No merit is claimed for the pictures. They 
are merely employed to illustrate the theme to 
which I have referred and to suggest to others 
how they may improve the idea. 


Portraits 


CHARLES DUBOIS HODGES 


F)|URING the last three years I have 
4) had many opportunities to meet a 
large number of individuals and of 
learning something about each that 
will always be valuable to me. By 
the use of the camera, more or less as an excuse 
for the study of personality, I have succeeded in 
opening the doors of Character to myself. I 
have been fortunate enough to have visited many 
homes and to have met all sorts of people, rather 
intimately at times, and always profitably. For 
some time after I took up the camera as a means 
of expression of something inside me which 
demanded an outlet, I didn’t realise that I was 
earning much more than tangible returns for my 
efforts and observations. However, as I look 
back now over the rich associations and experi- 
ences which I’ve enjoyed, I begin to see how won- 
derful it has all been and how commonplace the 
circumstances under which I learned many of 
the most interesting things. 

Many recollections fill my mind and it is with 
difficulty that I choose but a few to relate in a 
more or less mechanical manner, hoping that by 
so doing my enthusiasm might perhaps become 
contagious to the reader and that the latter might 
gather enough background to aid him in a mutual 
understanding of what lies behind the mere nar- 
ration of a few everyday incidents in the fasci- 
nating life of a home-portrait photographer. 

First, there comes to mind the occasion of a 
“rush job” for a former customer, the mother of 
“the dearest baby in the woild’’, as every proud 
parent is quick to announce without thought of 
the exaggeration involved. In the telephone- 
conversation which took place shortly before the 
time of the proposed sitting between the mother, 
extremely anxious for an appointment before I 
left town, and myself, I emphatically requested 
that all be in readiness at my arrival, as I had 
only a.very brief time for the job. However, upon 
arriving, I was not at all surprised to see that 
absolutely nothing was ready, when I learned that 
the young hopeful’s grandmother had _ taken 





charge of proceedings with a decided determina- 
tion to have her own way at every step! The 
manner in which she ordered everyone around 
almost made me think of a dictator like Mus- 
solini! And the worst part of all was that the 
tyrannical old dame was clutching the little 
subject of all the operations and swinging her to 
and fro to aid her gesticulations! 

At last, we reached the garden—the third 
place chosen for the sitting—with all the acces- 
sories, and I was then ordered to begin. Almost 
every attempt I made to obtain a successful por- 
trait, however, was frustrated at the last moment 
by a curt suggestion from the well-meaning but 
too officious grandmother. After some little 
bickering with the parents as to the best arrange- 
ment to bring out the little dear’s finest points, 
the old lady let me make the pictures and then I 
abruptly excused myself. Glancing at my watch, 
I found that over half an hour had sped by and I 
was therefore compelled to make excuses for being 
late for my next appointment. To think that all 
this disarrangement of my plans, carefully made 
to accommodate a good client, was caused by the 
forwardness of a mere grandmother! 

The foregoing reminds me of another occasion 
on which my patience was stretched almost to its 
limit. I was asked te photograph a group of five 
grandchildren of a well-to-do couple about to 
tour the world. The idea was to obtain a good 
picture of every one at the same time, just as is 
usually expected. The difficulty of accomplish- 
ing this can easily be imagined when I mention 
the fact that one of the children was only ten days 
old and that none exceeded six years of age. 
And to add to my troubles, the sitting had to be 
made indoors in a medium-sized room containing 
a double bed and numerous other pieces of fur- 
niture. When all the lights, shades, and other 
equipment had been adjusted and everything 
was ready, I gave the word, and four mothers, 
~ach with her own offspring, trouped in, followed 
by the grand boss (the grandmother) and a nurse 
carrying the youngest subject. 
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**BARLY BIRDS’ 


As soon as I could clear the space before the 
‘amera and lights, I began making snaps at 
every favorable moment. The last photograph 
included the grandmother, surrounded by some 
of the children, and holding the rest!) My hopes 
were not high as I thought of the results. My 
subjects had been highly versatile in their met!:- 
ods of foiling my plans, and also before the end 
was reached, some tears had fallen. However, I 
found later that I had obtained a very interesting 
set of studies in group-posing and _ individual 
expression among the small children. These 
results were most gratifying, and I felt well repaid 
for my expenditure of time and patience. 

After a large number of similar experiences and 
a strenuous year of education, I decided to take a 
vacation. I, therefore, went to a small town 
where I found both rest and change. There was 
an abundance of material for photography, espe- 
cially in the form of models for portraits. Soon a 
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number of small boys were seen frequently in and 
about my “studio” —which “‘wasn’t’’, really. It 
was just a room in which my photographic 
experiments centered. These boys were from a 
nearby summer-camp, which, I soon discovered, I 
had some youthful campers of most interesting 
and unusual character and appearance. One 
fellow in particular impressed me. He was from 
New York City, but really seemed more rural 
than urban. His hair was very light and had 
the comical habit of perpetually standing on end 
at a certain place around the crown. I think the 
eyes of Ted (this was his nickname) were as 
snappy and sparkling as any I’ve seen in a 
youngster. They had that intently eager and 
rather inquisitive look that unmistakably marks 
a quick, alert mind. Ted possessed such a mind, 
and, when in doubt, was never afraid to ask Why 
or How. I liked him from the first for this, and, 
as our acquaintance continued, I began to learn 
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something about his radiant personality—if a 
mere boy of ten or so may be said to have such a 
thing. During my thoroughly interesting obser- 
vations I made two sets of pictures of him with 
the camera, through which I tried to interpret 
something of his character. By letting Ted act 
perfectly natural, I succeeded in attaining exactly 
the desired result. Of course, this pleased me 
more than anything else because now, when I 
think again of Ted, all I need do to recall him 
vividly as he really was is to glance at his portrait. 

Among other visitors to my improvised work- 
shop was a girl of eleven, a native of the town, as 
could easily be surmised. She was of a middle- 
class family, her father being the chief of police 
there, and she was characteristic of her group. 
Being limited by a lack of time, I had to begin 
work immediately and could spend no time 
learning anything of my model’s character. This 
condition is deplorable but unavoidable, some- 
times. Nothing in the slightest degree unusual 
occurred during the making of the _ portrait- 
studies, and very shortly the whole sitting was 
over. However, for some inexplainable reason I 
have never forgotten that face. There was 
something intangible about the expression which 
makes it stand out as individual and peculiarly 
attractive. 

A real sense of pleasure and satisfaction comes 
over me when, sometimes quite a long time after 
a setting, I realise that a certain person whose 
portrait I had the privilege of making seems 
truly unusual and decidedly different from the 
everyday type. For it is seldom easy to tell 
this at a glance, and one has to think of the 
sitter many times and study either the model or 
his portrait in order to fully understand his 
superiority. It is in having a portrait to enjoy 
and study that the true satisfaction comes. Only 
when I can convince myself, which is very seldom, 
and only after other friends of the subject have 
favorable comment to a study that this particular 
photograph preserves forever some distinguishing 














characteristic of the particular person in ques- 
tion, am I ever filled with real satisfaction. Ifa 
subject has appealed especially to me and then 
for some reason the portraits are not individual 
enough, I am never satisfied until I am given a 
chance to try again. For instance, I rather 
recently asked a boy of fourteen who has a really 
remarkable profile to pose for some portrait- 
studies. He consented, and I obtained a couple 
of striking profiles of him; but the other views 
seemed to me commonplace. They did not show 
that lad as he was and they could almost be mis- 
taken for pictures of any average boy. This was 
because they lacked individuality, a quality which 
the model certainly possessed. The profile pho- 
tographs were distinctive only as studies of an 
unusual head and did not really represent its 
owner, as profile pictures are prone to do because 
of their own limitations for showing expression 
clearly. Therefore, I asked my young friend to 
sit again when I had become very much better 
acquainted with him. The results of this sitting 
were very gratifying and the studies will always 
mean him whenever they are seen. 

It is commonly thought by most laymen and 
many photographers that high technical and 
artistic quality is worth more than true likeness 
in portraiture. After all, this belief is absolutely 
unfounded, for who is there who wants a picture 
of a friend or relative which sacrifices natural- 
ness and portrayal of the subject’s own character 
to the photographer’s artistry? As in many 
other things there is a happy medium between 
the two, and the photographer who can exhibit 
his own skill and originality in a true portrait of 
character is the real artist. There are many 
who aspire to this ideal but few who attain it. 
However, it remains always as a final goal of 
success in portraiture to all who strive for it. 
Working for this eminent position leads me to do 
my best and then to improve still more in 
attempting to produce true, living portraits of 
those I am asked to photograph. 
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A battery of four cameras installed in the county court-house photograph the 


county-records at the rate of 40,960 pages each 


day. 


Motion-Picture Cameras Do Four Years’ Work in 
Four Months 


MANDUS E. 


1 ICTURE a merchant who has 
@4| entered separate transactions with- 
q| out regard for alphabetical arrange- 
ment on each of the six hundred 
and forty pages of 2,500 day-books 
and suddenly finds himself confronted with the 
necessity of producing, without index or guide of 
any kind, a statement of the charges against a 
particular account! In addition, he has filing- 





jackets which contain approximately 239,000 
notes and memoranda which represents supple- 
mental information to determine the status of the 
account, to which there is no index or guide. 

A stupendous task, to be sure; but analogous 
to that which confronted the King County Title 
Company, when it recently entered the Seattle 
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field, and a task which frequently confronts title 
companies. Continuing the comparison, the 
King County Title Company has 400,000 
*‘accounts’’, each represented by a subdivision of 
land in King County, for it is the business of 
ensuring land-titles to produce all transactions 
affecting a piece of property. 

The King County records include 2,300 books 
of approximately six hundred and forty pages 
each of deeds and mortgages; two hundred books 
of the same size containing miscellaneous filings, 
such as leases, and so on, and two hundred and 
thirty-nine court proceedings, any one of which 
may through a name effect a title. The instru- 
ments affecting a piece of property may be 
scattered throughout this maze of books and 
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One hundred motion-nicture projecting-machines reproduce pictures of the county- 
records on screens, from which clerks make entries direct to the “tract indexes,” 
of the King County Title Company, Seattle. 


proceedings, without any guide whatever. Before 
a title-company can begin to do business in ensur- 
ing titles it is necessary to compile the necessary 
records, “‘tract-indexes”, which contain property- 
inofrmation in condensed and convenient form. 

This preliminary explanation will give some 
idea of the problems to be met in establishing a 
title-plant. ‘‘Some quite cheerfully predicted it 
would require four years to compile the necessary 
records”, said W. H. Winfree, president of the 
company. “Others whose pessimism was obvi- 
ously tempered with a rather conciliatory pity, 
modified the estimate to three years. We have 
done the work in as many months, and the 
methods of simplification we adopted, though 
particularly applicable to the title-business, can 
be adapted to meet the needs of many other lines 
of endeavor, such as banking, insurance, and so 
forth, where requirements call for ready reference 
to voluminous records.” 

The achievement was accomplished by perfect- 
ing a practical application of motion-picture 





cameras and projectors in “taking off’ title- 
records, which has resulted in a saving of time 
and money of at least sixty per cent, as compared 
to the old methods, and a much greater saving 
because of the fact that the new system enables 
the firm to increase its staff practically without 
limit. The saving in time reckoned in money 
can hardly be estimated. This project has 
blazed the trail of a new use of photography in 
business, and certainly will revolutionise the 
method of compiling “‘tract-indexes”’. 

The original estimate of four years 
premised on the use of the old “slipping” system 
and a survey which showed that cramped condi- 
tions in the county courthouse permitted a staff 
of only thirty to fifty people there at a time. 
With the use of the photographic equipment, 
most of the work is done in the company’s own 
offices, and a staff of five hundred people can be 
conveniently used. 

Readers of Phoro—ErA MAGAZINE are, perhaps, 
not particularly interested in the details of the 
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FIGURE 3 


title-business, but by way of comparison suffice 
it to say that the old “slipping” system of com- 
piling “‘tract-indexes” requires a staff of clerks, 
working in the county courthouse, who inscribe 
information on slips direct from the county 
records. These slips must then be segregated 
alphabetically, by addition, by re-plat, by block 
numbers, and finally by vears, months and days. 
The necessity of handling each slip separately 
at each segregation, involves an enormous amount 
of work, representing at least nine segregations. 
In King County the records would produce about 
3,000,000 slips, making at least 27,000,000 
handlings necessary. 

The system devised by the King County 
Title Company eliminates all this work. The 
methods revolve about the adaptation of the 
motion-picture camera, which does all the 
“copying” from the official records, and specially 
designed motion-picture projectors throw the 
page-pictures on screens in the company’s office, 
where a staff of five hundred clerks do the posting 
direct to the “tract-indexes’—the permanent 
and condensed records. 

In the courthouse were installed four large 
“‘step’’ cameras suspended above the volumes to 
be photographed, and operated with Cooper- 
Hewitt lights. The shutter is in the form of a 
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revolving disk controlled by an electric motor. 
A go “rnor is attached by which the speed of the 
motor is regulated, in this way obtaining an 
exposure which does not vary in duration one- 
hundredth of a second: hence gives a uniform 
exposure, despite a variance in electric current. 
It was found that during those times of the day 
when a greater amount of electric power is 
utilised throughout the city, less power went into 
the motors, the disk revolved more slowly and a 
longer exposure was the result. The governor 
completely solved this difficulty. 

Beneath the table on which rest the volumes 
to be photographed is a pedal, and the pressure 
of the foot moves the film into position over the 
aperture-plate and starts the motor, which 
automatically stops when the pressure is com- 
pleted. In the case of very old records, page- 
numbers have in some instances almost faded 
out. To replace these page-numbers on the 
exposed film, the mechanics worked out a rather 
unique contrivance. On the right hand of the 
photographer is a machine with a short, flat arm 
projecting just over the corner of the page where 
the number should be. Sliding over and around 
the end of this arm, from right to left, is a tape on 
which are printed the large figures, that replace 
the faded-out page numbers. The same pres- 
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sure of the foot which shifts the film and starts 
the motor, controls this device and moves the 
required number into place. When the exposure 
is made, the proper page-number is photographed 
in the corner. 

Two and one-half inch film is used, and a two- 
page spread is photographed on each reel. When 
the two volumes are completed, the film is cut; 
this length is given a reel number by which it is 
thereafter known; is put in a container bearing 
that number and sent to the laboratory. 








Then begins the actual compilation of the tract- 
indexes, in the company’s own plant, unhampered 
by the cramped quarters of the courthouse. 
For this purpose the firm has installed one hun- 
dred projecting-machines, specially designed for 
the purpose. These machines are placed four 
and one-half feet from the screen at an angle 
corresponding to that at which one naturally 
holds a book for reading-purposes The screen 
is a rigid piece of wallboard, painted a very light 
gray. The projected picture corresponds to the 
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FIGURE 4 DRYING-DRUM 


Each camera makes a photographic copy of 
six hundred and forty pages of records in less than 
thirty minutes, the entire battery of four produc- 
ing sixty-four volumes—40,960 pages—in a day 
of eight hours. At the beginning of each reel are 
photographed the reel number, photographer's 
name and the kind of book, whether deed or 
mortgage. 

These films are developed in the firm’s own 
laboratories, and the reels wound around a 
drying-drum, which is kept in motion by an 
electric motor. In the drying-process, fans aid 
the natural currents of air caused by the revolving 
of this large drum. Each developed reel is 
then placed in a projecting-machine and given a 
thorough test. 
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size of the original record. The film, running 
across the screen from right to left and reverse, 
is controlled by a ratchet conveniently placed for 
the operator, who spins the reel to the page de- 
sired with less effort than one uses in turning 
the leaves of a book. One complete revolution 
of the ratchet turns thirteen pages, which gives 
some idea of the speed of its action. Two opera- 
tors work at each machine, one reading the in- 
formation from the picture and one writing it on 
the index-sheets. In this way a check is auto- 
matically obtained. 

Four machines that project larger pictures 
have been provided to care for old and dim 
records. Private lines to the courthouse make 
it possible quickly to verify directly from the 
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records any questions which might arise in the 
posting. 

The routing of films through this battery of 
projecting-machines is no small task; but it has 
been simply solved by the use of a progressive 
chart, which might be compared to a mechanical 
score-board by which baseball-fans are informed 
of the progress of the game. This chart travels 
on giant reels fastened to the wall, and shows 
what poster has any particular reel, how fast 
it travels and how fast any poster is working. 
In fact, this chart shows the speed made by the 
cameras at the courthouse, and how the films 
are traveling through the developing-laboratory, 
together with other phases of the system. Ail 
this is accomplished with the aid of 60,000 small 
squares drawn on this chart and the use of var- 


ious markings and colored pins to keep record 
and to facilitate checking the work. 

The compilation of the 3,000,000 “slips” 
previously referred to, has entirely been elim- 
inated, the posting being done direct to the 
permanent records from the photographic repro- 
ductions of the country records. This was 
made possible, too, by various other refinements 
in the clerical details of the system, but as they 
have no direct relation to the photographic 
aspects of the undertaking, they need not be 
discussed here. 

Major credit for this system is due Carl E. 
Lundberg, vice-president of the organisation, and 
directly in charge of the compilation department. 
By it he was able to do about four years’ work 
in as many months! 


Photographing the Garden-Hose 


ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


RGINE day last summer I searched 
around my home for something 
to photograph. Everything in 
2 the front yard looked unpromising. 
arte) J looked at the trees, the lawn 
and the shrubbery, but alas! all looked dull, 
common, prosaic, and not worthy of my attention 
nor the expenditure of good film. But, suddenly, 
my eye fell on the garden-hose that was shower- 
ing the lawn with millions of tiny jewels of 
moisture. ‘Why not photograph this, to see 
how many different viewpoints I can find, and 
make a variety of pictures from the single 
subject?” After debating the matter for a few 
minutes I unearthed my Vest-Pocket Kodak 
Special and a light telescopic tripod. By the 
assistance of the handy Vest-Pocket Kodak 
tripod-adapter I set the outfit up by the hydrant 
from which extended the hose that produced the 
miniature fountain that I intended to photo- 
graph. The first picture (No. 1) I made by 
focusing the Kodak on the stream of water about 
fifteen feet distant, and stopping down to F/32. 
By using the small stop I was enabled to get the 
hydrant in focus also, but the small stop, of 
course, admitted comparatively little light to 
the film, and as a result a short time-exposure 
would have to be given. So the exposure- 
adjustment was placed at “Bulb”. By pressing 
down on the shutter-lever and immediately 
releasing it, an exposure of approximately one- 
half second was made. Whenever possible, I 
like to have the light coming from one side as 





it gives a relief to the picture that would other- 
wise be absent. It happened in No. 1 that the 
light was coming from the left and slightly to 
the front; but the branches of a large rosebush 
served to shield the lens from the direct rays of 
the sun. 

Then, adjusting the Kodak on the tripod for 
a vertical photograph, I made another exposure 
(No. 2) under practically the same conditions 
as No. 1, except that the hydrant was excluded 
from the view, and that the exposure was 1/25 
second with stop F/6.9. 

Before making any more pictures I decided 
to wait for a change in the lighting-conditions. 
Later in the afternoon I returned, and after 
placing the hose in another position I set up the 
Vest-Pocket Kodak so that the sunshine came 
from the rear. The result of this exposure 
No. 3, which was made with the lens wide open, 
fifteen feet focus, and 1/25 second exposure, 
was a greater contrast between the flying spray 
and the background of foliage. Then, crossing 
the pavement shown in No. 8, I set up the 
Kodak near an old orange-blossom tree, and 
photograph No. 4 was made. In this picture 
the sun was directly behind the orange-blossom 
tree. Such a lighting would naturally produce 
a silhouette-effect in the foliage, and it also 
tended to make a sharp contrast between the 
lights and shadows of the print. 

Again I waited several hours for a change of 
the light-effect. Upon my return, it was evening. 
A red ball of a setting sun was hanging in the 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE GARDEN-HOSE 


West. I glanced at a miniature pine tree that 
grew on the east side of my lawn, and I said to 
myself: “Here is another opportunity for a 
silhouette”. Number 5 was made with the 
‘amera pointing in the direction of the sun. 
However, the lens of the little Vest-Pocket 
machine was protected by the shade of the 
tree and was also safely out of reach of the 
drifting spray. 

This little photographic experience taught me 
that even an ordinary or commonplace subject 
may be made to vield a series of pleasing pictures 
simply by searching out the various viewpoints, 
and by choosing the kinds of lighting that will 
make the most beautiful effects. 

[There may be some of our readers who ques- 
tion the advisability of devoting space to such 
a commonplace subject as a garden-hose. We 
would refer them to page 284 of the May, 1925, 
issue on which was reproduced a picture entitled, 
“A Corner of the Garden”. It was made by 
H. Onishi. A watering-pot, a few feet of garden- 


hose and two little chicks supplied the material 
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for this picture. We have seen the same photo- 
graph reproduced in other publications and 
mentioned in salon-reviews. Apparently, there 
is as much reason to select a garden-hose as a 
collection of pots and pans for pictorial study and 
treatment. 

However, the point to remember in connection 
with Mr. Marble’s little article is that it points 
the way to a closer consideration of the possible 
pictorial value of objects close at hand and, 
perhaps, commonplace to the untrained eye. 
There are some good people who never see a 
flower unless it is pointed out to them. Not that 
they do not like flowers, but that their eyes and 
minds are untrained to see the beauty even in a 
dandelion in the grass at their feet. If photo- 
graphy never did anything more than open 
people’s eyes to the beauty, appeal and inspira- 
tion to be found in nature and in humanity, it 
would justify its existence. We need “‘to hitch 
our wagon”’ to the stars in the pictorial firma- 
ment; but we need, also, to learn the value and 
the beauty of the commonplace.—Epiror.]} 
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A Survey of Cameras 





WARWICK BARSE MILLER 


Part I—Hand-Cameras 


RYMATEURS have probably often 

i] wondered what other types of 
cameras there are on the market 
besides the popular makes with 
which they are already acquainted. 
This consideration of my fellow photographers 
has led me to place the following survey before 
them in an endeavor to acquaint them with the 
richly interesting field of cameras which is so 
obviously a part of our great scientific age. The 
variety and the bold inventiveness of the 
novelties that mark both American and foreign 
cameras is astounding. I therefore think that 
amateurs should have little trouble in dis- 
covering an ideal equipment for their needs. 
This survey I have divided into five distinct 
parts: Part I, Hand-Cameras; Part IT, Hand- 
Cameras; Part III, Professional Cameras; Part 
IV, Process Cameras; and Part V, Professional 
Motion-Picture Cameras. Each of these classes 
seems to offer endless modifications of the basic 
camera-principle and our interest is more 
intrigued as we proceed. 

To commence, then, with the folding pocket- 
sameras. Under this heading I include all those 
of the Eastman Kodak shape, all types of 
miniature cameras, and cameras using roll-film 
in preference to film-packs. Many, of course, 
take both cartridge and pack. Among _ the 
folding pocket variety there is well nigh an 
endless number of different combinations of 
equipment and unique modifications of devices 
belonging to larger types of cameras. With 
models ranging from the most simple in manipu- 
lation to the more complex, and an equally long 
range in price from five to two hundred and 
fifty dollars, amateurs will find it difficult not 
to find an outfit that will suit their most fanciful 
For instance, there are now to be had 
folding cameras with reversible backs and 
double-extension bellows and mechanisms for 
altering the size of pictures on the same film. 
There are cameras not much larger than one’s 
fist, with a focal-plane shutter, and made to 
motion-picture film for still snapshots. 





whims. 


use 


Cameras are, indeed, contributing their wealth 
of interest and novelty to this great age of 
scientific inventions. 

Though the Brownie box-type does not belong 
in either of the two divisions of this article it 
seems logical to give them a little mention first, 
in order to clear our way for the more important 





kinds of cameras. 


Box-cameras are made by 
all the well-known companies, such as Eastman, 


Premo, Seneca, and Contessa-Nettel 
in Germany. Also Burke & James in Chicago 
make a Rexoette. All these makes are about 
the same except for exterior trimmings, and the 
Seneca takes film-packs instead of roll-films. 
Box-camera size pictures range from 154 x 244 
to 314 x 414, and the cameras cost from $1 to $6. 

The Eastman, Ansco, Premo, and Seneca 
folding pocket-cameras are so generally the 
same in construction, and are apt to be so famil- 
iar to everyone that it will be necessary to give 
only a few differentiating facts about them. 
The Eastman are usually accepted as the best 
cameras for the general layman who wants a 
fine, easily mastered outfit. The 1A Series II 
and 1A and @C Series III are excellent medium- 
priced models equipped with the new Diomatic 
shutters and the excellent F/7.7 lens; the two 
in Series III having rising-and-falling fronts. 
The Eastman Specials in Nos. 1, 1A, 2C, 3, and 
3A have the faster Kodamatic shutters and 
Bausch & Lomb lenses which work at F/6.3, 
and the 3 and 3A have combination-backs for 
cut-film or plates. , 

Ansco cameras offer a little wider choice in 
price and equipment, and are more for the 
serious amateur rather than the layman. The 
high-speed cameras can be purchased for 
moderate sums, as the No. 1 Ansco Speedex 
which has an Ansco F/6.3 lens and an Acme 
shutter providing speeds up to 1/300, and cost 
but $36. An Eastman Speed model costs from 
$40 to $70. Quite novel is the new Automatic 
Ansco in the 1A size, which has a spring-mecha- 
nism which automatically winds the film after 
each exposure. Premo cameras are made in 
forty-six different models covering a fairly 
broad amateur field. I should say that they 
specialised more in film-pack, square-shaped 
cameras: but the cartridge Premos are well 
constructed and apt to be easy in manipulation. 
Premos are moderate in cost and use the standard 
shutters and lenses. Five different shutters of 
varying speed-combinations are fitted on the 
Seneca cameras. The Woco and Precise shutters 
give the usual 1/25, 1/50, and 1/100; the 
Grammax has in addition 1/10; the Betax, 
one more in the one-half second; and, finally, 
the Acme has a complete range from 1 to 1/300. 
Such a large choice of speeds is varied enough to 
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suit the needs and pocketbook of any amateur. 
Senecas carry single, symmetrical, rectilinear, 
and anastigmat lenses which work at F/8, 
F/7.5, and F/6.3, and the Seneca Specials, like 
the Eastman Specials, have the finer Bausch & 
Lomb Tessars F/6.3. All these four American 
makes are made along the same lines, and have 
about the same corresponding models, the 
difference being in the slight variations in fittings 
and lens-and-shutter speeds. 

The latest innovation in the American folding 
pocket style seems to be in the Palko camera, 
manufactured by the Cruver-Peters Co., 817 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. This camera has a 
device in back by which pictures of three sizes 
can be made on the same film, 7.e., in turning a 
knurled disc, its 3144 x 51% size can be changed 
to 3144 x 4144 and 134 x 3144. The amount of 
exposed film is automatically registered. Also, 
like the Ansco Automatic, the Palko is auto- 
winding, and looks no different than any other 
3A camera. The makers advise me that they 
have temporarily discontinued the manufacture 
of Palkos, but will begin again in five months. 

This brings us to the end of the important 
American cameras, and now we come to some 
excellent foreign makes. Although we possess 
due patriotism, we must admit that the Germans 
and Swiss have gone far beyond us in attaining 
the finest mechanical precision in their cameras. 
They use the finest steel and aluminum, patiently 
polish their lenses to the exact optical correct- 
ness, and assemble the parts to make unsatisfac- 
tory operation almost impossible. They do not 
seem to be satisfied with a standard type, but 
combine characteristics into new types to suit 
all sorts of conditions of climate and work. 
Foreign cameras are generally much more 
expensive than ours; but whatever one pays, he 
can always rest assured he has an excellent 
equipment. 

Among the German makes there are the Con- 
tessa Nettel, Goerz, Ica, Plaubel, Ernemann, and 
Leica, whereas the Kern is from Switzerland. 
Most of these cameras are of light metal or metal 
alloy, and all use anastigmat lenses, and all are 
equipped with the excellent Compur shutters, 
with the exception of the Ernemann, which 
employs the Cronos make in three sets of speeds, 
like the five Seneca shutters. The Compur has 
speeds from 1 to 1/300. I believe that each 
company makes its own focal-plane shutter. 
The Contessa-Nettel Works in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, offer a variety of both wooden and 
aluminum film-cameras which can be also used 
for plates and film-packs. Sizes run from 214 x 
314 to 314 x 514, and are equipped with frame 
view-finders, vertical-and-horizontal front move- 








ment, and some, as the new Duroll, have the 
advantage of a double-extension bellows. The 
Deckrullo is a new 134 x 2 5/16 focal-plane camera 
with a lens as fast as F/2.7, and a maximum 
shutter speed of 1/2800 of a second. The U. S. 
agent for Contessa-Nettel cameras is G. Gennert, 
Inc., 24 E. 13th St., New York City. Such 
handsome pieces of workmanship exist in the 
Ica cameras that it immediately becomes the 
ambition of an amateur to own one when he sees 
the catalog. The Icas take roll-film, film-packs, 
and plates of standard American makes, and are 
equipped with features of large cameras, such as 
iconometers for finding the correct field of vision, 
frame view-finders, vertical-and-horizontal front 
movement, reversible backs, and double-exten- 
sion bellows making it possible to use Distar 
lenses interchangeably. They run to postcard 
size, but are more popular in the smaller sizes. 
The Palmos miniature focal-plane models have 
speeds up to 1/1000 and F/3.5 lenses. The 
Ica Bebe is a new flat square camera with a 
ground-glass and a back that holds a magazine 
of twelve 214 x 314 plates at a time. 

The Goerz Works at Berlin make a box-style 
vamera in 2144 x 3144 and 244 x 44 sizes, with a 
shutter of three stops. The roll-film folding 
models come in about five standard sizes and have 
the U-shape front, like the Contessa-Nettels. 
The Goerz Pocket-Tenax is a vest pocket plate- 
and-film-pack camera of the square, flat shape, 
and the Goerz Anschiitz Ango is a small focal- 
plane type in sizes up to postcard. Though I 
can find only a few models of Plaubel that are 
made, the V. P. Makina is unique in having a 
ground-glass and back for plateholders. I 
understand that the new V. P. Makinas will 
accommodate Graflex accessories. This is also 
of the flat style. The Ica cameras are handled 
by Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

From Dresden come the fine Ernemann 
cameras in box, folding, and especially the focal- 
plane types. The box-cameras appear rather 
impractical, inasmuch as they have quite a little 
mechanism exposed on the outside. Of marked 
importance, however, is the unique little Ermanox 
which has an Ernotar lens with the exceptional 
speed of F/1.8, and allows snapshots to be made 
indoors at night. The lens itself is about half 
the size of the entire camera. The Dallmeyer is 
a larger speed-camera with focal-plane shutter 
and an F/2.9 Dallmeyer Pentac lens. The U.S. 
agents are Herbert & Huesgen Company, 18 E. 
42d St., New York City. Another interesting 
invention hails from Wetzlar in the Leica 
Camera, which uses motion-picture film for 
“stills”. It takes 63 inches of standard motion- 
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MORNING-SUNLIGHT 
HONORABLE MENTION—INTERESTING 


picture film for 36 about 1 2/5 x 9/10 (24x 36 
mm.) pictures, has a focal-plane shutter with 
speeds up to 1/500, and an F/3.5 lens, and 
weighs, with film, 1 lb. 2 oz. And, finally, from 
Aarau, Switzerland, come the V. P. Kern Sim- 
plos for 2 x 8 pictures, instead of the usual V. P. 
size. They have Compur shutters, F/4.5 lenses, 
and are made of metal in the usual folding 
“amera shape. Agent: R. W. Cramer & Com- 
pany, Inc., 136 Liberty St., New York City. 
All foreign focal-plane cameras in the miniature 
styles are of the square, flat shape. Also, the 
Contessa-Nettel, Goerz, and Ernemann cameras 
of this type are provided in teakwood models 
with heavily nickeled metal trimmings. This 
construction is for protection against the insects 
and climate in the tropics. 

Such is, at least, a part of the large number of 
folding pocket cameras. In looking over the 
plate-and-film-pack models one finds many excel- 
lent cameras on the market, both high and 
medium in price, and, like the folding type, of 
varying equipment. For the serious beginner, 
the Premos seem to stand out as the best. They 


use plates or film-packs, and run from $8—-$190. 
canis ae : : : 

The Premo, Jr., and Sr., are inexpensive and come 
in sizes up to 314 x 51%, and the Nos. 9 


and 10 in 
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4x5 and 5x7 sizes have faster shutters and 
lenses, movable fronts, and double and triple 
extension. The amateur who is a little “further 
advanced will find nothing better than the Korona 
Series I-V. They have about the same equip- 
ment as the Nos. 9 and 10 Premos, but they are 
a little more definitely professional-looking, and 
perhaps built for more work. The No. V is the 
only one with triple extension. I used this 
wonderful model for a long time. 

The foreign plate-and-film-pack cameras, like 
the folding type, are ever inviting, with their 
sleekly perfect metal construction. Among the 
Goerz makes, there is the Goerz Plate Tengor, 
214x 3%, and more elaborate the Manufoco 
Tenax and Taro Tenax in 3144 x 414 and postcard 
sizes, both of metal, with movable fronts, and 
double extension. A tropical model of the first 
is made in teakwood. The principal feature of 
the Kern Bijous, 214 x 314, is the pair of binocu- 
lar view-finders situated in each upper corner of 
the camera’s square body. It is also equipped 
with double extension, spirit level, and a Kern 
F/4.5 lens. The Plaubel Precision Peco in 
314x414 and 4x6 sizes, looks like the Kern, 
has double extension and movable front, and is 
recommended for newspaper work. The Erne- 
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mann Simplex, and Ernemann Heags III, IV, 
and V (24x3'% to34 x44) are of single 
extension and made of a new alloy. The Heags 
II, VII, and XII go up to 434 x 6% size with 
double extension. The Tropical Heags X and 
XI are of teakwood, run to 434 x 61% size, and 
the first has a triple extension. These two 
models have reversible backs, though the others 
do not. Ernemanns use Cronos shutters, too, 
of course, and most of the cameras have micro- 
meter adjustments. The Contessa-Nettel cam- 
eras are furnished in a number of teakwood, 
ordinary wood, and metal models from 134 x 
25/16 to 5 x 7sizes with frame view-finders, double 
and triple extension, movable fronts, and rever- 
sible backs. Similar also are the Ica cameras, 
beautifully constructed, and fitted with all the 
above equipment, besides iconometer adjust- 
ments, interchangeable lenses (including Distars), 
and hooded backs. 

Foreign plate-cameras are, of course, a good 
deal more expensive than those made in the 
United States, for they have the same costly 
characteristics as the foreign folding cameras. 
They range from about $50-$300. Sizes larger 
than postcard do not seem to be popular in 
foreign hand plate-cameras, since cameras are 
used in Europe more for serious travel work. All 
teakwood models are especially designed for 
expeditions into the tropics, and it will be noted 


they are fitted with every necessary device for 
scientific work, such as movable backs and fronts, 
and extra bellows length for close-up pictures. 
The foreign plate-cameras mentioned above all 
have film-pack models. 

In this review of folding and plate-cameras it 
might aid the reader to think of them in five 
distinct groups, in which the cameras in each 
group are very similar. First, come American 
folding pocket-cameras, then the foreign models 
of this type, the American plate-and-film-pack 
and foreign plate-and-film-pack cameras, and, 
finally, the foreign focal-plane cameras. 

I have not covered the entire field of these two 
types of cameras by any means. I have made no 
mention of English and French makes, nor of the 
Conley Camera Company in America, which 
makes cameras to order, nor of various novelty 
cameras and Rexo cameras. I have taken only 
the American makes and those from abroad 
which seem, to me, to be gaining popularity in 
America. 

(To be continued.) 


[Mr. Miller’s remarks, opinions and con- 
clusions are his own with regard to the cameras 
now on the market. His views do not neces- 
sarily reflect our views. He has tried to be of 
service, basing his remarks on his own experience 
and study.—Ebiror. | 


The Matter of Judging Pictures 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


O doubt all editors of photographic 
magazines, committees of selection, 
judges of competitions and review- 
ers of exhibitions and salons are 
a asked, at times, how they arrive at 
the decisions they do with regard to pictures. 
Exhibitors are often puzzled to know why and 
how a print is rejected at one exhibition or salon 
and, yet, may receive an award or a prize at 
another. With all due respect to the many 
eminent judges and reviewers at home and 
abroad, I believe they must all confess to being 
human. Certain pictures appeal to them, and 
others do not. Theoretically, this should make 
no difference; but, consciously or not, their per- 
sonal feelings and artistic training have their 
effect on the decisions they make. Then, too, 
some judges are inclined to be more lenient than 
others, in the minor details of composition and 
Still others believe in maintaining a 
no print, however excellent, 
consideration unless it is virtually 
be 











technique. 
pictorial dead-line 
will receive 
perfect. 





Between these two extremes may 





found many varying standards by which pic- 
tures are judged. 

Without wishing in any way to question the 
methods employed by more experienced and 
wiser men than I am, it seems to me that a simple 
statement of my observations on the subject 
may be of service in stimulating further consider- 
ation of the matter. There will always be the 
“impossible” prints which may be eliminated at 
once. In considering those that are left, I believe 
that all the good points in each picture should 
be considered first. If the faults exceed the good 
points, the print should be rejected. If the 
good and bad points balance, the exhibitor 
should have the benefit of the doubt. The print 
with the largest number of good points should 
win. Standards should be high; but not exclu- 
sive in encouraging any one school of photo- 
graphic expression. Credit for good work should 
be given as freely as criticism of poor work. Let 
us remember that judges are human, and so are 
the exhibitors,—both appreciate courtesy, kind- 
ness and charity. 
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EDITORIAL 








A Case of Wasted Effort 


T must be extremely irritating to a person 
who is always trying to do his best in con- 
ducting his personal correspondence to be told 
that a certain feature in his phraseology, some- 
thing that he has been doing all his life and with 
scrupulous care, was not only wasted effort, but 
ungrammatical English—yes; absolutely ungram- 
matical! This is not at all soothing to one who 
prides himself in his ability to write a correct 
letter and to express himself in his mother- 
tongue without a flaw. The subject under con- 
sideration may appear so trivial as to cause a 
smile; but whether taken individually or in the 
aggregate, it merits attention. We refer to ordi- 
nal numerals as used in connection with dates 
days of the month. 

Let us choose a date at random—‘‘February 
12th”. It must be evident to anyone that with 
the removal of the suffix “‘th’’, the figure “12” 
stands out bold and clear. “February 12” is 
read more easily than “‘February 12th” which, 
furthermore, is not grammatical. It needs the 
insertion of the definite article, “‘the’’, to be cor- 
rect—thus, “February the 12th”. The usual 
form—correct and succinct—is “‘February 12”. 
Witness the heading of any daily newspaper, 
surely the highest authority. When the ordinal 
number is used as a caption, indicating part of a 
series: Chapter or Volume the First, or Chapter 
or Volume the Second, and so on; or Chapter 
One, Volume Two, but never “Chapter First’, 
Volume First”. When used in an historical way, 
the ordinal number requires the definite article, 
although expressed in the following form: Henry 
VIII, Charles I, Louis XIV, George II. The use 
of Roman numerals, never the Arabic, implies 
the use of the definite article which, though not 
expressed, is uttered in the spoken language. 
Still, it would not be incorrect to say, Henry 
Eight, Charles One or George Two, although one 
rarely hears this form. Many letter-writers and 
authorities consider that it looks more finished 
to use the date in its complete form, thus, “‘Feb- 
ruary the 12th’, or “twelfth”, 1927. To this we 
agree; but for the sake of brevity, “February 12, 
1927”, answers all purposes. In polite corre- 








spondence, some persons prefer to be formal, 
viz., the twelfth of February, or February the 
twelfth. 








It is astonishing how much the addition of 
ordinal suffixes or terminals, st, nd, rd, and 
th, hinder rather than facilitate the reading of 
dates. For instance, last summer, special vesper- 
services at a prominent church in Greater Boston 
were announced on a large poster placed near the 
church-entrance. The dates read, “July Ist to 
11th”. Several middle-aged ladies, evidently 
interested, stopped to read the sign which was 
situated at a distance of about twenty feet from 
the sidewalk. As they seemed to have some 
difficulty in reading the notice, a passing individ- 
ual, who happened to be a newspaper-reporter, 
came to their aid. With an intelligence charac- 
teristic of his profession, the journalist advanced 
to the sign and, placing his notebook first over 
one terminal of the date, and then over the other, 
he quickly achieved the desired result; for the 
ladies immediately exclaimed, “Now we can 
make it out—July 1 to 11. This is an illus- 
tration of the obstructing or confusing tendency 
of forms whose addition would seem to be of no 
visual benefit. 

While the question from the grammatical 
viewpoint is extremely interesting, the considera- 
tion as to the cause of wasted time and energy 
is equally so. If a typist writes, let us say, seven 
hundred short letters a day, and stops to add 
any of the four ordinal adjectives to the numeral 
in the date, she will have consumed a not incon- 
siderable amount of wasted effort. In the case 
of a large insurance company, for instance, which 
employs a force of several hundred typists 
capable of turning out several hundred thousand 
letters and notices a day, it would not be difficult 
to estimate the aggregate of this needlessly 
expended effort. In fact, the secretary of a large 
corporation informed us that, acting upon our 
suggestion, he had been able to bring about an 
estimated saving of several hours a day in his 
large typewriting-department. 

With the intention, formed over a year ago, to 
give this matter of superfluous terminals editorial 
consideration, we began to save all announce- 
ments, notices, concert-programs and circulars 
received by us. Assorting them recently, we 
found that all, with very few exceptions, con- 
tained dates where preference was given to the 
simple numeral, plain and unadorned, showing 
that intelligence was associated with apparently 
so insignificant a matter as expressing a date. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 













Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00, 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-ErRA Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Psaoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
= be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
efore PHoto-ErA MaGazineE awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Subject—Interesting People and Places 
Closed December 31, 1926 


First Prize: Mary Callaghan. 
Second Prize: Wm. O. Yates. 
Third Prize: Chas. H. Flood. 

Honorable Mention: J. V. D. Bucher; Daisie B. 
Chapell; Chas. Clayton, Jr.; May A. Fuller; J. K. 
Hodges; Leon Jeanne; L. H. Longwell; W. H. Martin; 
Paul L. Miller; R. Morita; Louis R. Murray; John O. 
Scudder; Edgar S. Smith; Kenneth Dudley Smith; 
Francis H. Taft; Dr. Max Thorek; Nolabelle Thornton; 
A. M. Tomlinson; Horace Tyzack; Elsa Brown Versfelt. 


Subjects for Competition—1927 


“My Home.” Closed January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closed February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes March 31. 
“Table-Top Photography.”” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May $1. 
**Miscellaneous.”’ Closes June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 
“Landscapes with Figures.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.”” Closes November 30. 
“‘Vacation-Pictures.” Closes Dec. 31. 
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Photo-Era Prize-Cup 








LA RUE DE GROSSE HORLOGE 


MARY CALLAGHAN 
FIRST PRIZE—INTERESTING PEOPLE AND PLACES 














NIAGARA-NOCTURNE 


SECOND PRIZE—INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Advanced Competition 
THE pictures which were entered in our competition 
devoted to Interesting People and Places were truly 
international in character for they were made in many 


parts of the world. The First Prize by Mary Callaghan 


was considered by the judges to carry out the idea of 
the competition with regard to technique and interest. 
It is a typical scene in Rouen, France, with the quaint 
and historic clock-tower forcefully presented. Taking 
into consideration the narrow street and the passerby, 
Miss Callaghan was very fortunate in her selection of 
the right moment to make the exposure. Although 
some of the pedestrians are walking out of the picture 
and some, by their apparel, add patches of white to the 
composition, the result achieved by Miss Callaghan 
deserves much praise. The making of such a picture is 
an exacting test of the pictorialist’s skill. 

Data: Made in Rouen, France; September, 11 A.M.; 
bright sun; 314 x 444 Eastman camera; Rapid Rec- 
tilinear lens: stop, F/8; 1/25 second; Film; pyro; 
enlarged on Wellington Bromide. 

Our readers are familiar with the many beautiful 
pictures by Wm. O. Yates which have appeared fre- 
quently in our pages. In “Niagara-Nocturne’’, we have 
an exceptionally splendid example of this worker's 
ability. By utilising the moon and artificial light, 
Mr. Yates succeeded in obtaining a study of Niagara 
Falls which, to say the least, is out of the ordinary. 
Even the mist rising from the falls is retained and adds 
a very pleasing softness to the composition. The 


reflections in the water, the moon, the lights on shore 
and the remarkable rendering of the falling water 








WM. O. YATES 





AND PLACES 


stamps this effort as one of the best pictures of its kind 
to grace our pages. 

Data: Niagara Falls, Ontario; August, 10.30 P.M.; 
made by moonlight and artificial light; 5 x 7 Home- 
Made Reflex; Graf Variable lens; 84-inch focus; stop, 
F'/3.8; 15 seconds; Eastman Commercial Panchromatic 
Film; pyro; enlarged on Vitava Etching Brown K. 

It is a long journey from Niagara Falls to the Victoria 
Embankment, London, England; but the ‘“Chalk- 
Artist”? was made there by Chas. H. Flood, and he 
obtained an unusual picture. As an outdoor-genre it is 
splendid. The lone spectator and the artist himself 
afford an excellent example of balance without loss of 
center of interest. The light-area in the sidewalk 
catches and holds the attention. It is to be regretted 
that what appears to be a tramway seems to crowd the 
onlooker; but probably Mr. Flood had his hands full 
with the two figures and the tramway—if such it be 
crept into the picture-area before the camerist became 
aware of it. The more one studies this picture, the more 
one commends Mr. Flood’s successful effort. 

Data: Victoria Embankment, London, England; 
August; good light; B. & L. Zeiss-Tessar; F/4.5; stop, 
F/8; 1/50 second; Kodak Film; pyro; Gevaert Bromide 
enlargement. 

A. H. BearpsLey. 


The Selfish Amateur 


Fuzzy Worker—‘I photograph only for pleasure.” 
Sane Worker—‘‘And only for your own, as far as 
can find out.” 
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THE CHALK-ARTIST 











CHAS. H. FLOOD 


THIRD PRIZE—INTERESTING PEOPLE AND PLACES 


A New Amidol Formula 


In a recent communication to the French Photo- 
graphic Society MM. L. Lobel and L. J. Bunel give some 
interesting details of a new combination of developers 
which they have worked out, beginning with the aim of 
improving the amidol developer as regards keeping- 
power. The French experimenters have replaced the 
ordinary soda sulphite of the amidol developer by a cor- 
responding quantity of the commercial sodium bisul- 
phite solution of 35 deg. B. and containing 34.7 grams 
of sodium bisulphite per litre. Also they have added a 
considerable quantity of paraphenylene-diamine. The 
formula for the developer reconstituted on these lines 
is as follows: 


Sodium bisulphite lye (35 deg. B.).. 75 ©.C.8. 
Paraphenylene-diamine (base)... . . 13 gms. 
Diamidophenol (hydrochloride). .. . 5 gms. 
WOOO G0 TRIE. ns cocsececeseess 1,000 c.c.s. 


Sensitometric tests have shown that the above devel- 
oper keeps almost as well as the well-known one of 
metol-hydroquinone, made up according to the usual 
formula. Moreover, the compound developer is much 
more susceptible to the restraining action of bromide 
than amidol alone. Whereas 2 grams of potassium 
bromide per litre is almost without effect on the ordinary 
amidol developer, in the case of the mixture containing 
paraphenylene-diamine, the restraining action is such 
that three minutes are required to produce the first 
visible image from a normal exposure, and thirty min- 
utes for the production of maximum density. 

The British Journal. 


Voice-Organs Filmed in Speech 


PHOTOGRAPHING of the interior human voice-mecha- 
nism during normal speech has been accomplished for 
the first time at Ohio State University by Professor G. 
Oscar Russell, of the university phonetics laboratory. 

Professor Russell declared that he is convinced, as a 
result of the first photographs, that many previously 
conceived theories regarding the voice will have to be 
modified if not revolutionised. Unlocking of vocal 
secrets which may be expected to follow, he observed, 
may be felt in the radio-industry, telephone, phono- 
graph-making, voice-culture, teaching of languages and 
teaching deaf mutes to speak. 

Evidence is given in the first photographs, Professor 
Russell declared, that the hyoid bone, at the base of 
the tongue, and the so-called false vocal cords, contrary 
to accepted belief, aid in producing the vowel-sounds; 
that certain theories of voice-teaching have been based 
on false premises, and that previous theories of what 
part the vocal cords play and what the function of the 
vocal cavities is, will have to be modified. 

The photographs were obtained with a full-sized 
-~amera, linked to a tube about the size of a lead-pencil, 
arranged to conform to the contour of the mouth, and 
containing mirrors, lenses and prisms and a lighting- 
device. The tube was devised by Professor Russell, and 
the lighting was the work of Professor Raymond Weeks, 
of Columbia University. 

To broaden his experiments, Professor Russell will 
pass six months in the phonetics laboratory at Colum- 
bia University. 
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ADVANCED WORKERS 














THE CLOWN 


PLAYS AUDIENCE 





HENRY SILL 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Table-Top Photography—Advanced 
Competition 
Closes April 30, 1927 


ONE great advantage of the present subject for 
competition is that the worker is virtually in control 
of the situation. That is, he has leisure to select his 
material, he can plan the source and quality of the 
illumination and he can set the stage as many times 
as he desires until he has obtained the effect which he 
feels will best tell his story. What is more, his subjects, 
once in position, will remain quiet until he makes the 
exposure. It is not necessary to wait for the right 
expression to appear on the faces of the subjects, nor 
need there be any fear that the expression they may 
have will change. In short, there are many factors 


in favor of the contestant in table-top photography. 
It would not be just to those who enter prints in this 





competition to neglect to state that table-top photo- 
graphy has problems all its own. The matter of com- 
position is, perhaps, the greatest test of the worker's 
ability. It may appear to be a simple matter to 
arrange three or four objects in a pleasing and artistic 
group; but let him who is confident try it. Then, too, 
lighting the group or miniature scene is another 
problem which will test the worker’s skill and patience. 
In this competition the originality and resourcefulness 
of the contestant will have much to do with the success 
of his effort. Many very clever and beautiful pictures 
have been submitted in this competition during the 
last few years. The subject has a strong appeal for 
those who like to work out their own ideas or to 
portray beauty in the apparently commonplace. This 
competition is worth the sincere effort of those who 
really wish to grow in photography. 
A. H. Bearpstey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MacazinE for six months with the 
compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honcrable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed December 31, 1926 


First Prize: G. Anderson. 
Second Prize: J. Daniels. 
Honorable Mention: S. Bruzas; Vincent Dolfi; Arthur 
L. Marble; Parry H. Moon; Harold H. Seaton; Leo 
Zochling. 


Do Not be Afraid of Enlarging 


Ir would be of great interest and satisfaction to 
me to be able to trace to their source some of the 
erroneous ideas which many beginners appear to hold 
with regard to photography. Recently, there seems 
to be a feeling abroad which leads the average beginner 
to fear the pleasant task of making enlargements from 
his good negatives. For some reason, some beginners 
have received the idea that enlarging is a very com- 
plicated, tiresome and messy process. Whoever 
started this untruth on its way should be brought to 
justice and be made to acknowledge his error. The 
fact is that enlarging today is no greater task than 
making contact prints; and some even say that it is 
far more interesting and less work. 

There are many excellent enlargers on the market 
from the simple box-form up to the de lure imported 
vertical equipments. Between these extremes the 
beginner may find an outfit to suit his particular fancy 
and the size of his pocketbook. Really, the making 
of enlargements with any of the standard outfits now 
obtainable is a delightful experience with sufficient 
thrills and surprises to keep up the interest. By means 
of dodging or shading the projected image of the small 
negative and by masking and other little tricks, the 
enlargement may often be made far superior to the 
original contact print. After some experience, the be- 
ginner will know how to print in those clouds or 
distant mountains which are barely visible in the 
original print. There is great satisfaction in being 
able to control the making of the enlarged print 
and having the feeling that one’s own skill and experi- 
ence can be put to practical use. 

Those beginners who may have the impression that 
a darkroom or elaborate studio is required for enlarging 
should learn here and now that neither is required for 
good work. The kitchen, spare room or bathroom 
will do nicely. If the enlarger be one of the vertical 
type, the kitchen, or similar, table will serve admirably. 
Three trays, large enough to take the enlargements to 
be made, the necessary developer, wash-bath and 
acid-hypo solution for fixing, a towel, sixteen-ounce 
graduate, stirring-rod, thermometer and safelight is 
equipment enough to make good bromide enlarge- 
ments. By following the manufacturer’s directions 
and by doing a little reading on the subject, the 
beginner will be surprised and pleased with the uni- 
formly good results which he will obtain. Therefore, 
let the beginner have no fear of enlarging his good 
negatives and may he lose no time to obtain the 
necessary equipment. The photographic season of 
1927 is at hand. 


A. H. BrearpDsLey. 
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THE FEEDING-FLOCK 





G. ANDERSON 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 


Durie the past few months it seems that our readers 
who are beginners in photography have been making 
good progress, and several of them have entered the 
Advanced Competition after winning first prize in this 
competition. This month, G. Anderson enters the 
larger field of the more,experienced workers. His 
“The Feeding Flock”, reproduced on this page, is well 
done. With the exception of the sheep at the extreme 
left of the picture, the grouping is excellent. It is no 
easy matter to attain perfection in this respect. The 
painter has the advantage over the photographer. He 
can make and place his groups to meet his requirements; 
but the camerist may have to wait several hours for 
grazing animals to group themselves artistically. The 
large tree in the background is a bit too near the center 
of the picture-area. The sky is well done and nicely 
broken up into light and dark patches which add to the 
composition. The shadows add greatly to the effect. 
We wish success to Mr. Anderson in our Advanced 
Competition. 

Data: Prospect Park, Brooklyn, New York; No- 
vember, 2 p.M.; sunlight; Steinheil F/4.5 lens; Stop, 


F/6.3; 1/25 second; Agfa Film-pack; pyro; enlarged on 
P. M. C. Bromide. 





“That Was a Good One”, by J. Daniels, cannot fail 
to grip the beholder with its spontaneity. The lighting 
is excellent. There is a sparkle and a life about the 
picture which is pleasing and which adds materially to 
the effect. However, there is a feeling of being crowded. 
The boy’s cap is cut off at both ends and there is not 
much head-room. Then, too, the bottom of the picture 
seems to choke the boy’s neck. No doubt Mr. Daniels 
wished to center the interest on the face, and justly so; 
but he went a bit too far in trimming, or placed his 
subject too near the camera. Nevertheless, Mr. Daniels 
has done remarkably well, and the strong appeal of the 
picture will more than overshadow its faults in com- 
position. 

Data: Brooklyn, New York; November, 3. p.m.; dull 
light; 4 x 5 Graflex; F/4.5 lens; 9-inch focus; stop, 
F/5.6; 1/20 second; Eastman Super Speed Cut-Film; 
pyro. 

A. H. Bearps.ey. 


Freedom’s Finish in Sight 


CALIFORNIA paper—“America today, through Phila- 
delphia’s colorful exposition, began the celebration of 
a century and a half of independence that will continue 
to the end of November.’”—Exchange. 
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Phizoisms 


WE understand that the portrait photographers 
are now going in for “feature”’ ads. 


Ir’s much pleasanter to go to a photographer than 
it is to a dentist, arid you don’t need to wait until 
your face hurts you before going, either. 


You may think that you know your phiz pretty 
well; but you don’t, not very much—until you have 
been phizographed. 


Your face may not be your fortune, but it may add 
materially to the fortune of your local photographer 
— if you will only give him the opportunity to exploit it. 


PuoroGRAPHy is of all arts the friendliest. It makes 
possible an exchange of pleasant personalities. 


WHEN you say it with flowers, 
They soon fade away; 

When you say it with candy, 
It lasts but a day; 

When you say it with fruit, 
It may end a repast; 

When you say it with photos— 
They’re certain to—last! 





“THAT WAS A GOOD ONE” 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 





J. DANIELS 


You may not think much of your face, but others 
have to put up with it, too. Therefore, look as pleasant 
as possible and—see a photographer before your 
expression changes. 


Waar can be more personal in the way of a greeting 
card than a photographic portrait of yourself? 


Lots of folks like your face, so—why not have it 
duplicated? 


You owe it to yourself to see yourself as others see 
you. Your local photographer will be glad to show 
you how. 


Your phiz may be attached to you, 
And you attached to it; 

But this “attachment”’ need not cease 
If for a “snap” you sit. 

You still may lug your phiz about 
Wherever you're inclined; 

But leave, oh, please, for those at home— 
A phizograph behind! 


It’s time the old family-album turned over a new 


leaf, anyhow. 


Witiiam Lupin. 
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EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Exposure-Makers’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





COMPETITION 
































Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-Era MaGazine for six months with the 
compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto—Era MaGazinB, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker. 

Entries are not eligible to Trophy Cup Contest. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to amateur photo- 
graphers who for lack of time or equipment cannot 
do their own photo-finishing. Each contestant must 
compose his own picture and make the exposure 
without aid from friend or professional. 

2. The name of the photo-finisher must appear on 
each print submitted. It will be printed under each 
prize-winning or Honorable Mention picture published. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoro—Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s and 
photo-finisher’s name and address, the title of the 
picture, and the name and month of competition, and 
should be accompanied by a letter, sent separately, 
giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film, 
make, type and focus of lens, stop used and exposure. 
Enclose return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks 
sent at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro—Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 





Awards—Exposure- Makers’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed February 28, 1927 


SpectaL Note.—To co-ordinate our competitions and 
preparation of the magazine for press, we will begin to 
publish prize-winning and Honorable Mention pictures 
of this competition in the April issue, now almost ready 
for press. 


The New Exposure-Makers’ Competition 

Mopern business and professional demands often 
compel changes of residence and considerable traveling 
about the country. To my personal knowledge several 
well-known pictorialists and enthusiastic amateur 
photographers have been obliged to give up their 
well-equipped darkrooms and pack away photo- 
finishing accessories. In moving from place to place 
or from a single house to a small apartment there is no 
convenient spot to set up a darkroom or to do printing 
and enlarging. Although the interest in photography 
is undiminished, it becomes impossible to do one’s 
own photo-finishing. The rules of our Advanced and 
Beginners’ Competitions insist that each print sub- 
mitted must be the individual work, from exposure 
to finished picture, of the sender. These rules auto- 
matically bar a large number of readers from participat- 
ing in our competitions. After careful deliberation, 
and taking many readers into our confidence, we have 
decided to conduct a special competition for those 
who like to compose their pictures and make the 
exposure but have neither time nor equipment to do 
their own photo-finishing. 

One of the rules of the new competition requests 
that the name and the address of the photo-finisher 
be written plainly on each print submitted. The 
reason for this is that we are going to print the name of 
the photo-finisher under every prize-winning and 
Honorable Mention print which we publish. We 
believe that this will stimulate the photo-finisher to 
do his best work for those of our readers who wish to 
send in prints to this competition. It will be a very 
great help in getting this new competition under way 
for those who are interested to mention it to their own 
dealer or photo-finisher. 

In justice to those who do their own photo-finishing, 
and are members of camera clubs which are competing 
for the Pooro-Era Tropuy Cup, we cannot allow any 
credits toward the cup to contestants in this compe- 
tition. Therefore, please bear in mind that only 
contestants who meet the requirements of the Advanced 
and the Beginners’ Competitions are entitled to win 
points for their respective camera clubs. 

With the exception of Rules 1, 2 and 6, the same 
rules and conditions govern the Exposure-Makers’ 
Competition as govern our two other competitions. 
We wish the maker’s name and address, and that of 
the photo-finisher as well. Complete data with regard 
to camera, lens, plate or film and exposure is important. 
Data-blanks will be sent to those who wish to submit 
prints. Before sending prints please be sure to read 
the rules carefully. It is very important that all 
prints for this competition be clearly marked “Exposure- 


Makers’ Competition”. 
A. H. Bearpstey. 
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Special Lens-Fitting for Compact Graflex 


Havine a 5 x 7 Wollensak Verito Lens, we desired 
to use it on a 314 x 51% Compact Graflex camera. As 
the focal length of this lens is a little too great for the 
bellows-draw provided on this camera, the following 
scheme was tried out and worked very nicely: 





FIGURE 1 ROY L. CLINE 


We visited a machine-shop and found that they had 
brass-tubing of a diameter sufficient to allow the barrel 
of the lens to slip inside the tube. One end was 
threaded on the outside to fit the regular flange on the 
lens-board. The other end was threaded inside to fit 
the threads on the barrel of the lens. The brass-tubing 
used was approximately two inches in length and two 
and one-half inches in diameter. 

In order to make the large flange for this lens fit the 
lens-board, the rim of the flange was sawed square 





FIGURE 2 ROY L. CLINE 





with a hack saw and dressed down with a file. Screw- 
holes were bored in each corner of the flange. Fig. 1 
shows tube mounted on lens-board and Fig. 2 shows 
camera ready for use. 

The flange and tube were blackened with black lac- 
quer so that they would present an appearance in 
keeping with the rest of the camera. 
Roy L. Cuine. 


Condensed Autographing for Better Pictures 


Very much writing cannot be done on the film of an 
ordinary Autographic Kodak, especially the smaller 
sizes. ‘The space is too small for much notation, so 
that much valuable information, regarding the condi- 
tions relative to making pictures, is lost. 

I have found out a system . . . condensed auto- 
graphing, which will enable one to jot down all the 
reasonable information one desires about the making 
of a picture. It is only by noting important condi- 
tions that a Kodaker can avoid mistakes, experiment 
for better pictures, and perfect his technique. 

My system or method to enable one to do this con- 
densed autographing is by the numbers 1 to 9. These 
numbers are made to stand for the different stops, time, 
distance, light intensity, hour, direction of sunlight 
from camera, altitude and so forth. 

My camera is an Autographic Junior Kodak 1A 
size 244 x 4144. Film No. A116. The working-prin- 
ciple is thus: Number one stands for the first stop, the 
first number on the time-dial, the closest distance, the 
least light-intensity, and so on. Thus: F/7.7, 1/10 
sec. 6 ft. and dull day. The autographing table: 

1st Space 2nd Space 3rd Space 4th Space 


1 F/7.7 1/10 sec. 6 ft. Dull 

2 F/I 1/5“ 8 “ Gray 

3 F/16 1/50 “ »* Clear 

4 F/22 1/100 “ is” Brilliant 
5 F/32 25 ** 

6 F/45 100 “ 


Fifth space can be used for the hour, sixth, direction 
of sun shining on camera, sixth, altitude. The hour is 
counted from noon backwards and forwards, 1 being 
11 a.m.; 2 being 10 a.m.; 3 being 9 A.m., etc. 1 is 1 
PM. 2is2pM. 3 is 3 P.M., ete. Altitude is 1 for 
1,000 ft. to 9 for 9,000 ft. After 9,000 ft., 0 for 10,000 
ft., 1 for 11,000 ft., ete. 

1 stands for sunlight in back of operator; 2 stands for 
sunlight in front of operator. If 1,500 ft. alt. is wanted, 
I or 1.30 p.m. make it 1; or 10:30 a.m., 2. 

Now suppose that you make a picture e and use P/74, 
1/25 sec., 100 ft., light-intensity, gray, 10 A.M., sun in 
front of lens, alt. 7,500 ft. Condensed would be: 
126222.7 Ten times as much space is needed without 
the condensing. If only four of the items are wanted, 
stop, time, distance and light intensity, it is 1262. 

The figure 2232 would be F/11, 1/25 sec., 10 ft. and 
gray sky. 2232 // 11/10 26 would be the foregoing 
and the date as well or 2232 / / as 26. In addition 
there is room to note subject. 

For time or bulb, use T or B first and number of 
seconds up to 9; after which, use 0 for 10, 1 for 11, ete. 
up to 29 sec.; after which two bars under the 0 for 30 
sec.; three bars for forty, etc., and four bars for fifty 
and so on; for a minute use 1 and so on. 

This method is very simple, quickly learned or 
memorised, and offers no end of instruction which 
could not be autographed were it not condensed. 


A. H. Gersaz. 
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THE MOORING 


S. TADA 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTh 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Were this effort, “The Mooring’, unsigned, one 
could easily infer the racial identity of its maker. 
It has all the charm and novelty of treatment charac- 
teristic of that race whose contributions are enrich- 
ments to pictorial art. Here is a simple story uniquely 
told with tonal effects. Only such details as carry 
out the spirit and purpose of the theme are presented, 
with the environment that rightly belongs to the 
subject. An adequate perspective is afforded by tonal 
gradation of the water, by the obliquely curved line 
of boats diminishing in size, and by the faintly outlined 
distant shore beyond which the twilight softly illu- 
minates the scene. Grateful contributions to the 


ensemble are rendered by the highlight on the seat of 
the nearest boat, and by the dark areas of the point 
of land and smaller boat—in picture-size—in the 
upper left corner, which together act as a balance, and 
serve in pulling the interest shoreward. 

The weakness of the picture lies in its technique. 
The water, suggested—rather than defined—by the 
presence of the boats and their accompanying reflec- 
tions, needs more character for pictorial effect; the 
anchored water-craft to which the boats are moored, 
being the center of interest, lacks the definiteness 
associated with our idea of its value; the uniformity of 
tone of the sky and water beneath it in the picture- 
space is displeasing. Also the shadows lack trans- 
parency, and tonal gradation, in general, is insufficient. 
Increased exposure, doubtless, would have been 
helpful. However, the artist is to be highly commended 
for his artistic perception, and for his ability to secure 
so good a result in trying conditions. 

J. W. Aparr. 
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* A WINTER-BROOK 





MICHAEL J. PECORA 





YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Tue principal charm of “The Mopring’, by S. 
Tada, lies in its delicacy of tone and soft diffusion. 
The low tone is particularly restive, giving an impression 
of solitude and peace; of simplicity and dignity. 

Nevertheless, the print has some obvious weak- 
nesses. The sky and water are of the same identical 
appearance; and were it not for the distant hills, we 
should not be able to determine where the sea ends 
and the heavens begin. Another regrettable thing is 
found in the fact that it is quite impossible to identify 
the dark object in the middle background. In a picture 
of this type it is well to have some things shrouded in 
mystery; but when mystery or wender borders on or 
merges into misunderstanding e are carried too 
far into the realms of the own. 

Try it again, Mr. Tada. hotograph the scene 
at a time when the sea and sky contrast a little; at 
a time when the objects will appear mysterious without 
causing perplexity—but above all, preserve the soft- 
ness of tone we now find in ““The Mooring”’. 

Artuur L. MARBLE. 


Tuts, in my estimation, is a very pleasing picture. 

There is an attractive range of tones, from the 
dark uprights in the water to the light reflected seat 
in the boat, and the whole is pitched in an admirable 
key. 

The aérial perspective or breadth is excellent, show- 
ing the details of the foremost boat in soft and subdued 
form, with the balance of the picture gradually receding 
in the distance. This graduation of planes as repre- 
sented here is of the first importance in pictorial work, 
and is well handled. 

The composition is very attractive. The water 
occupies the greater portion of the picture, as it should, 
with just enough mountain and sky to balance. The 
position of the dark uprights in the water is well 
balanced by the boat in the lower right-hand corner. 








The line of boats form a pleasing curve, which together 
with the shore line, almost but not quite complete an 
S-curve. 


J. Russet. KENNEDY. 


I Betreve that Mr. Tada wonders why this print 
doesn’t hold the attention of an observer, as he has 
succeeded in causing the vision of an observer to follow 
into the heart of the picture. I believe the reason is 
that after the eye has followed the line formed by the 
moored boats and arrived at the piles, there isn’t 
anything there to further interest the observer. 

The print as a whole is flat and lifeless, possibly due 
to fogging when printed. However, I do not believe 
this to be so as a careful study of the print shows the 
time of day to be twilight and a very diffused lighting 
with no contrast present; and, too, the supposed water 
surrounding the boats is lifeless. It is easily surmised 
that the day had been a very warm, sultry summer- 
day. At the time this picture was made there was 
present profuse coloring that lended charm to the 
above scene, deceiving the photographer, and resulting 
in a poor monochrome rendering. 

The angle at which the boats are presented in the 
picture space could have been improved. I am led 
to say this due to the exact way in which the prow of 
the nearest boat splits the lower right-hand corner of 
the print. 

I would like to see this photographed and printed to 
represent a moonlight-scene, with a ripple on the water, 
and the boats having enough light to barely print 
the outline of the hull. Then, too, something appro- 
priate in the middle distance to carry one farther into 
the picture. F. B. MARCHIALETTE. 

Srmup.icity of perfection is the first and last impres- 
sion made by this thoroughly satisfying picture. It 

(Continued on page 167) 
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OUR 





ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 









[Special Note-—Owing to the recent illness of Mr. 
French, and his now being in sunny Florida, where he 
went to recuperate and to rest, I shall try to carry on 
for him this month. In the circumstances, our readers’ 
indulgence will be appreciated.—A. H. Bra rps.ey.] 


THE outstanding fact about the Japanese pictorial 
photographer is his ability to understand and to inter- 
pret nature. With few exceptions, he possesses the 
intuitive skill to select the simple things and to glorify 
them pictorially. In one case, it may be a clump of 
reeds or a few ripples in the sand; again, it may be a 
mountain-top or the portrayal of a storm. This month 
our cover is adorned by ““Table-Mountain”, a picture 
by R. Morita, who is well known to our readers. There 
is an appeal and a strength to this subject which grips 
the beholder. There is no scattering of interest. The 
effective cloud helps to set the mountain into relief. 
The dark trees at the right are a bit too black; and some 
might wish to take off just a little of the foreground. 
However, not being present when the picture was made, 
I realize that Mr. Morita may have had difficulties to 
overcome which do not appear in the print. Altogether, 
our Japanese friend is to be commended for the very 
satisfactory result which he obtained. The picture is 
also reproduced as a frontispiece. 

Data: August, 10 A.M.; good light; 314 x 444 Graflex; 
F/4.5 Kodak Anastigmat; stop F/16; K-2 Filter; 1/15 
second; Eastman Pack-Film; Pyro; Tank development; 
enlarged on Rapid Black Bromide. 

As a rule, we are lead to expect figure-studies from 
Chas. Clayton, Jr. However, in “Persian Building” 
he made an exception. With marked skill he has 
focused the observer’s eye on the building, despite the 
tree which occupies virtually half the picture-area. It 
will be noticed that the tree and its branches act almost 
as a pointer to the building. The tree is an important 
part of the composition. The high key of the building 
helps it to hold the commanding position it does in the 
picture-area. Mr. Clayton proves his right to the 
title of pictorialist. May he favor us with more 
“exceptions”. 

Data: Sesqui-Centennial Grounds, Philadelphia, 
Penn.; November, 3.30 p.m.; very good light; 3-A 
Kodak; Wollensak Verito; stop F/6; 1/50 second; 
Eastman Roll-Film; Eastman Powders in tray; en- 
larged on Eastman Portrait Bromide E Rough Lustre. 

To the true nature-lover there is a tremendous appeal 
in the mountain-stream, with its irregular course, its 
rocks and ledges and its clear, sparkling water. Louis 
R. Murray has endeavored to portray his love of the 
mountain-stream in ‘Wilmington Notch—Adirondack 
Mountains”. There is no doubt that he succeeded. 
To some, the gray rocks and tangled background of 
bushes and trees may seem forbidding. However, let 
the fisherman and nature-lover view this scene, and I 
venture to say that it will recall many a happy experi- 
ence in the out-of-doors. Mr. Murray has handled his 
subject well and convincingly, in the rain. 

Data: Adirondack Mountains, New York; late Octo- 
ber, 2 p.M.; in rain; 5 x 7 Seneca View; 714-inch Anas- 
tigmat; F/16; 3-time filter; one second; Eastman Ortho 
Film; pyro tray; enlargement on Eastman Portrait 
Matte. 


































































Now that the eyes of the world are upon China, it will 
be of interest to examine Mr. Augur’s Chinese scene, 
“The Distant and the Near’. As one studies the com- 
position, one feels that the distant and the near are of 
equal importance. Although the foreground has a 
strong appeal to our attention, the huge mass of the 
distant mountain draws the eye away; but no sooner 
does this happen than the foreground draws the eye 
back. In short, Mr. Augur has succeeded in placing 
virtually equal emphasis on the distant and the near, 
and thus co-ordinating the title and the picture. Mr. 
Augur has achieved an unusually strong composition. 
Some might question the presence of the roof at the 
lower right corner; but then, why look for trouble. 

Data: Made near Canton, China; January, 1922, 
noon; Kodak Anastigmat lens; F/7.7 on Premoette Sr. 
Camera; Kodak tank developer; enlarged on Contrast 
P. M. C. Bromide. 

In “Andante Sostenuto” we have an attractive 
marine from our Beginners’ Competition. It may 
appear to be a simple matter to select a few fishing- 
boats, a shore-line, another distant boat and an area 
of water for a pictorial composition; but let our readers 
make the attempt. Fora beginner, Mr. Moon has done 
remarkably well. As we behold the picture, there is a 
slight feeling as though our main subjects were trying 
to glide out of the picture. This is particularly true of 
the boat at the right. The reflections are good and help 
to break up the otherwise monotonous foregound of 
water. This picture reveals a sincere attempt to get 
away from the usual snapshot of the careless vaca- 
tionist. 

Data: Gloucester, Mass.; August, 1926; 1 P.M.; 
bright sunlight; 4 x 5 Speed Graphic; Wollensak Verito 
74-inch focus; F/5.6; 1/400 second; Eastman Panchro- 
matic Film; developed in Elon-Pyro; enlarged on Old 
Master (White). 

It is rather appropriate that another beginner with a 
picture having to do with fishing should come next. In 
“Norwegian Fish-Market” we have a typical outdoor- 
genre. Apparently the subjects were entirely uncon- 
scious of the camera’s presence. Although the figure 
at the left might well have had more room in the picture- 
area, Mr. Seaton may have been compelled to cut close 
to avoid including some objectionable by-stander o7 
fish-counter. The background with its figures is a bit 
confusing; but the photographer cannot always arrange 
a fish-market to meet all artistic requirements. 

Data: Made at Tromso, Norway; July, 2 p.m.; light, 
fair; 10 x 15 cm. Ica Camera; Zeiss-Tessar lens; stop, 
F/8; 1/50 second; plate; developed in Amidol; enlarged 
on P. M. C. Bromide. 

Whenever William Ludlum favors us with an illus- 
trated article he usually points a moral and his pictures 
adorn the tale. In the present case, he presents a con- 
vincing argument in favor of the greater use of the 
amera on the golf-links. We hope that our readers 
who wield golf-clubs will heed the timely suggestions 
made by Mr. Ludlum and thus have more than mental 
recollections of thrilling days on the links when snow 
flies again. Mr. Ludlum is always a good technician 


and very often his studies with a camera are of salon- 
quality. 


Data will be found in his article. 
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Those of our readers who have ever sailed or motored 
up the majestic Hudson River will not soon forget 
Storm King Mountain. Comparatively recently a 
splendid highway has been constructed around this 
mountain, and much of it had to be drilled and blasted 
through solid rock. Mr. Scudder has not only given 
us a good technical presentation of this famous highway 
but he has added the charm of the pictorial to his sub- 
ject. The glimpse of the river, the mountains beyond, 
the rocky ledges of Storm King Mountain relieved in the 
foreground by the softening touch of the woodlands 
below is a picture in every sense of the word. Would 
that the thousands of casual snapshooters could profit 
from a study of such a travel-picture. 

Data: Storm King Mountain, New York; Novem- 
ber, 1.30 p.m.; light, medium; 5x 7 Camera; 81-inch 
Cooke lens; stop F/16; 1/5 second; Seed L Ortho; 
Metol-Hydrokinone; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black. 

The silhouette photograph makes its appeal to many 
because it is different and it presents the opportunity 
for originality of treatment. ‘The Old Lamplighter” 
by J. V. D. Bucher is not only a silhouette, but an 
outdoor genre and a valuable record as well. The oil- 
lamp for street-i!lumination is virtually a thing of the 
past. Asa silhouette, the picture is a success. Although 
made at twilight, there is still enough detail in the 
shadows and background to avoid a black smudge. 
The figure is in relief against the sky and the back- 
ground. Altogether, Mr. Bucher is to be congratulated. 


Data: Princeton, N.J.; October, 4.45 p.m.; 4 x 5: 


Graflex; Zeiss F/4.5; 25-cm. lens; stop, F/5.6; 1/25 
second; Iso-Zenith Plate; enlarged on Eastman Portrait 
Bromide M Old Master, White. 

The utilisation of leaf-masks for photographs, as sug- 
gested in the interesting article by Perry D. Frazer, 
may or may not be new to our readers. At any rate, 
nothing of the kind has appeared for a number of years. 
The illustrations are not offered for their pictorial excel- 
lence but for their service to visualise that which Mr. 
Frazer is trying to describe. Often the educational 
institutions to which PHoto-Era MaGazine is sent 
regularly find helpful ideas in just such an article as this 
one by Mr. Frazer. Data will be found in the text. 

Perhaps some of our readers who are pictorialists will 
question our decision to publish “Early Birds” by 
Daisie B. Chapell. Well, I admit that there is not very 
much artistic beauty about the picture; but who can 
deny the resourcefulness and the originality displayed 
by Miss Chapell? Those of our readers who have ever 
lived in the country and been at all familiar with the 
habits of crows when they gather on some dead tree 
for a conclave will note the resemblance in “Early 
Birds”. Then, too, this picture is a good example of 
news-photography with the element of human interest. 
With all due respect to the pictorialists, there are other 
classes of pictures which have their rightful place in 
photographic magazines. 

Data: Washington, D.C.; March, 11.45 a.m.; dull 
light; V. P. Kodak; Meniscus lens; instantaneous expo- 
sure; Eastman film; pyro; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 9. 

In the May, 1925, issue there appeared a garden- 
hose, a watering-pot and two little chicks. With this 
material a little pictorial gem was evolved. Taking the 
hint, Arthur L. Marble determined to experiment with 
his garden-hose, and thereby gained much helpful tech- 
nical and artistic experience. The point of it all is not 
that certain pictures exclusively may be pictorial but 
that the true artist may make the commonplace subject 
into a masterpiece. Until the worker gets out into the 
field and does more practical experimenting, as pointed 
out by Mr. Marble, he will not cultivate that rare skill 
and vision of the man or the woman who “sees sermons 
in stones’. Data will be found in the article. 








One of the most impressive entries in the recent 
Advanced Competition devoted to Interesting People 
and Places was ““Morning-Sunlight”” by W. H. Martin. 
The composition and technique leave little to be desired. 
The center of interest is where it belongs and the rest 
of the composition directs the observer’s eye in the right 
direction. There is a dignity about this picture which 
truly reflects the character of the subject which is 
Kirkstall Abbey, Leeds, England. Mr. Martin has 
achieved a very beautiful picture. 

Data: Leeds, England; November, 10.30 a.m.; sunny; 
24 x 344 Folding Film camera; rapid rectilinear lens; 
stop, F/8; 2 seconds; Agfa Film; M Q developer; 
enlarged on Barnet Bromide Smooth Surface. 

“At the Shipyard”, by C. A. Musgrave is a marine 
which merits study. At first glance, its rather monoto- 
nous tone may seem to mar it; but the sky and the water 
are different in texture, if alike in tone. The light-area 
in the sky is well placed and there is contrast in the 
shipping and the large schooner’s sail. The reflections 
in the water break up what would otherwise be a dull 
and lifeless area in the picture-space. Mr. Musgrave 
has done well with a subject which many would over- 
look as pictorial material. 

Data: Seattle, Washington; October, 2 p.m.; bright; 
Graflex camera; Graf Variable lens; 7144-8) inches 
focus; F/8; 1/75 second; tank; enlarged Vitava, Rapid 


Black C. 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from page 165) 


gives that quiet thrill one gets from the works of 
Nature herself and from works of all truly competent 
pictorialists. Composition, perspective, tone-grada- 
tion, are all skillfully blended. One of the classical 
canons of composition, the S-curve, is fundamentally 
responsible for the “feel” of this scene. General tone 
completes the effect. The small, dark mass projecting 
into the upper left corner seemed a little too obtrusive, 
at first; but the more one studies the composition. the 
more necessary it becomes as a starting-point from 
which the eye commences its journey down the long, 
smooth curve. 
Gerorce S. Luckett, M.D. 


THOsE wooden affairs in the foreground I presume 
are boats. Boats are generally found on water; I 
presume they are so in thiscase. But I don’t remember 
ever seeing any such water during my perambulations 
on this terrestrial sphere. It looks to me more like 
cement than water—very much like cement. Nor do 
I ever remember of ever seeing a sky of that texture 
while the sun was shining. I see shadows and hence 
infer that the sun must have been shining when the 
picture was made. Cement sky, cement water! 

Sure, soft-focus lens and all that sort of thing. Yes, 
I know. But, as the Devil said in Kipling’s poem, 
“Tsit Art?”’ [opine not. 

One might have stood for it, if it was intended to 
represent a tranquil river-scene in the early morning or 
just before sunset. But those shadows give the show 
away. The picture was made on a sunshiny day 
along about noon, say at 11 a.m. or 1 p.m. Nobody 
ever saw anything like that in Nature. Hence, its 
inherent untruthfulness and consequent bad Art. 

Laying aside its unsatisfactory technique of execu- 
tion, its composition is not much. That side-to-side 
effect in the background is distressing. Those black 
masses on the side are meaningless. One cannot tell 
where the piles meet the water—or rather liquid 
cement—in the background. I have an unpleasant 

(Continued on page 179) 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








Studying the Works of the Old Masters 


A VALUED correspondent who, for personal reasons, 
desires his name to be withheld, speaks his mind quite 
freely regarding what he calls “twaddle” about the 
value of studying the works of the old masters, and 
applying the information derived to pictorial composi- 
tion. “Of what value to us pictorial workers,” he 
writes, “can be the old, stiff, symmetrical designs of 
religious themes of the early Italian, German and 
Dutch painters? The ‘blotter-designs—I can find no 
better name—are about as primitive and formal as any- 
thing can be imagined in portraying any pictorial 
theme. Here we have a figure, or a small group, placed 
exactly in the middle of the picture-space, on each side a 
religious figure, each of which is flanked by another, 
either a saint, an angel or a cupid, the whole represent- 
ing the highest standard of pictorial composition of 
those early days. Fortunately, this style of painting 
did not last for long, and was followed by natural, 
pleasing and pictorially satisfying patterns. 

“Whatever a worker in pictorial photography may 
find in the works of the painters of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries that is worthy of being followed, 
I, personally, fail to see; and yet some writers on artistic 
photography are urging on us the advisability of study- 
ing ‘the old masters’. Now, this cannot be done ina 
practical way, except by studying these antiquated pic- 
tures in the places where they hang; although good fac- 
simile reproductions are available at moderate prices, 
thus sparing one the time, effort and expense of journey- 
ing to the old world to study the originals. To study 
ordinary photographs of these and other works of 
famous European painters is well-nigh worthless in this 
instance; for it is well known that the painter balances 
his pictures by color rather than by objects. All the 
same, I still enjoy studying an artistic French serial 
publication which my father, more artistic than I, took 
a good many years ago. It contains superb process- 
illustrations of the works of the great French painters 
of those days, including Gerome, Cormont, Dagnan- 
Bouveret, Meissonier, Fleury, Rousseau and other 
great masters of French painting, which are wonderful 
in subject, strength, style and pictorial qualities—all so 
far ahead of the endless, bewildering output of rubbish 
under the guise of modern art as to annihilate com- 
parison. 

“More than anything else, though, I enjoy my regular 
annual feast in looking over, again and again, that ster- 
ling publication, Photograms of the Year. It contains 
corking reproductions of the works of living masters in 
pictorial photography, such as Keighley, Mortimer, 
Job, Whitehead, Arbuthnot, Basil and others just as 
great, including a number of our own fine American 
pictorialists. I advise everyone to invest the relatively 
small sum of $2.25 and get the current volume which 
Puoto-Era MaGazine is supplying to its customers. 
In my opinion, every picture is worth framing. This 
is not saying that I do not appreciate the many beauti- 
ful illustrations that appear in every issue of Puoto- 
Era MaGazine, the December number of 1926 being 
especially fine. Your jury surely knows how to pick 








the good ones, and your photo-engraver and printer do 
the rest. Good work! 

“Then, by visiting—if your readers can do so—an 
annual International show in New York, Pittsburgh, 
Los Angeles, or elsewhere, they will be the gainers by 
so much more. By giving serious thought to these 
remarks from one who considers pictorial photography 
fully as important as any of the fine arts, your readers 
may be doing themselves a real service, and I shall feel 
fully repaid for having written this letter which, I hope, 
may find space in an early issue of your magazine.” 

[The Editor heartily endorses the above-expressed 
sentiments of our enthusiastic pictorial worker, and 
hopes that much benefit to many of our readers may be 
the result.] 


When Kosciusco Fell 

A CORRESPONDENT, whose name appears occasionally 
in the monthly bulletin of his camera club, was present at 
the October meeting when a camerist of a neighboring 
large city was giving an informal talk on Kosciusco, 
who, as every well-informed American knows, contrib- 
uted materially to the success of the American revo- 
lution. For certain reasons, the following incident 
described by our correspondent was not mentioned in 
the club-bulletin’s report of the historical talk, at the 
close of which the speaker, carried away by justifiable 
enthusiasm, exclaimed, “And Freedom shrieked as 
Kosciusco fell!’ Rising from his seat and facing the 
speaker, a timid-looking man ventured to ask, “Will 
you please state at what battle Kosciusco fell?” “At 
Savannah,” promptly answered the speaker. A long 
and impressive silence was the historian’s reward. 


A Good Camera Club 
“ARE we all going to heaven some day, Mother?’ 
“Yes, I hope so.” 
“T only wish Daddy could go, too.” 
“Why shouldn’t he?” 
“Oh, I'm afraid he can’t get away from the camera 
club.” 
Cappers Weekly. 


Nothing There 
“Some of your auditors complain that they didn’t 
know what you were talking about.” 
“Well,” answered Mr. Wogglebrane, “they didn't 
have anything on me.” 
Washington Star. 
Bostonians Do 
Aas! in every town that claims to be the Athens of 
America, thirty-two per cent. of the people don’t know 
what Athens was. 
Greenville, N.C., News. 
Heavy Draughts 
“Dip you hear the Volga-boatmen sing?” 
“T have heard six aggregations. I wonder if there are 
any left on the Volga to work the boats.” 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER ¢ 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
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I wonpveR how many of you are collectors? It is a 
terrible thing to become a collector of anything, even as 
small as postage stamps. I know that when I was a 
boy—that is, even more of a boy than I am now—my 
pocket-money could never be made to stretch over the 
stamp-purchases I wished to make. However, that is 
a small thing compared to the difficulties which con- 
front the camera-collector. It is my sad fate to be just 
such an unfortunate individual. My wife informs me 
that she now has to contend with some twenty-seven 
cameras when she tries to clean up my den a bit, and of 
these, the odd seven are movie cameras. 


here a camera case which combines strength and light 
weight according to the latest mechanical theory. 
Then, when we open this case we find that there is no 
door, but instead, the case opens in the middle, giving 
access to top, bottom and rear of the mechanism as 
well as the side. This makes for ease in threading. 
The main plate is apparently of steel with a satin, 
sand-blasted finish. The guide-marks, serial number 
and other inscriptions are sunk into this plate and 
varefully filled with a clear red, enamel lacquer. There 
is a gear-cover in gun-metal finish, and the sprocket 
has its end covered with a neatly designed DeVry name- 





THE DEVRY CAMERA 


Incidentally, the last acquisition is a DeVry auto- 
matic, and this month I want to tell you about it. 
Although you may not be collectors, and although I 
sincerely hope that you are not, for the sake of your 
bank-account, I am sure that you will be pleased to 
hear of this camera from the owner’s standpoint. Of 
course, in these days, advertising is based upon truth, 
and advertising to succeed must be truthful; yet, 
what is more natural than that the manufacturer should 
think his own product the best in the world. For that 
reason we find that there are times when the owner’s 
story differs from that of the advertiser. And in any 
case, the owner’s pride in his instrument is usually based 
upon points which the manufacturer overlooks or 
passes with but a word. I know that I base my judg- 
ment of automobiles upon owners’ views—I, however, 
choose my cameras from personal experience. But 
enough of psychology. 

This DeVry camera has a case made of pressed steel. 
Now let me say that before entering photography I 
had some experience in mechanical manufacturing 
lines. I learned that a pressed steel part usually had 
strength superior to that of a casting weighing several 
times as much as the pressed piece. Thus we have 


plate—small things, which do not particularly add to 
the performance of the camera, but you will usually 
find that fine workmanship is associated with fine 
quality throughout. 

The drive-sprocket, and, of course, there is but a 
single sprocket, conforming to the best of modern 
kinematographic practice, is made of steel, carefully 
machined. The idlers lock in place so that the engage- 
ment between film and sprocket is positive at all times. 
The aperture-plate is of polished steel. This is a 
constructional point which may raise some question. A 
steel-plate will undoubtedly wear longer than any 
other, and most good cameras are so equipped. How- 
ever, a brass-plate is not subject to rust, and this is a 
point in a camera intended for seaside and tropical 
use. Of course, the camera-lover will take care of his 
instrument and never allow rust to collect—but some 
cameramen are careless. However, the point is 
trifling. 

The intermittent is a double-tooth, single claw, 
operating in a “D” guide. As has been pointed out in 
this department, thé single claw is thoroughly satis- 
factory. We have the Akeley camera to thank for 
demonstrating this fact. In fact, only the very best 
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THE DE VRY CAMERA-MECHANISM 


cameras have a two-claw drive, even when equipped 
with two claws; for seldom do the two exert an exactly 
even pull. 

The camera uses daylight-loading film spools of 100 
feet. This has been a great objection heretofore. 
The flanges of those spools just will not remain true, 
and as a result we have the film binding, the take-up 
doesn’t work, and we have a serious mixup in the 
camera-chamber. Too bad! This usually happens 
when a subject cannot be duplicated. But in this 
DeVry camera, things are different. A flange-gauge is 
built into the camera. We know before beginning to 
operate that the flanges are right, and so we remove the 
only serious objection to the daylight-loading spool. 
They are more convenient than the magazines. 

The news-man demands a compact camera. Did 
you ever notice how the projecting-lens of a light, 
compact camera seems to reach out and hit every 
brick-wall and every other obstruction which you pass? 
It’s a fact! But if we add a couple of inches to the 
overall size of the case so that we can use a built-in 
lens, we add to weight as well as to size. Again, this 
camera meets the obstacle and overcomes it. The 
lens attaches to the camera with a three-pin bayonet- 
joint, and is detached with a slight twist and pull. 
The collar upon the camera is fitted with a cap which 
locks with the same bayonet-joint, and protects the 
interior from dust and grit, and the lens is carried upon 
a boss inside the camera, thoroughly protected at all 
times when the camera is not in actual use. In use, 
the lens is protected with a velvet-lined metal cap, 
as enduring as the lens itself. It takes less than one 
minute to open the camera, remove the lens, remove 
the cap, place the lens on the camera, place the cap on 
the boss inside and close the camera ready for use. 
This will periodically save the cost of a new lens. 

The carrying-case is heavy and solid, leather covered 
and plush lined. It has space for carrying crank, two 
carrying straps and two extra rolls of film. What? 
Crank? Twostraps? Surely! One strap for the case. 
The other one has a spring-snap at each end which snap 
into rings upon the camera itself, allowing the camera 





to be carried ready for use. Quite an item that, as you 
will see. The crank serves a double purpose. First it 
winds the spring. Second, it can be used when desired 
for ahand-drive. So we have the combined advantages 
of hand and motor drive without having to add or 
remove any attachments. Titles! Tricks! Off-stand- 
ard speed! Lots of times when you can use a hand- 
crank to advantage. 

And that motor! It isa double spring, so placed that 
the springs pull against each other as well as against the 
shaft. You know, a spiral spring exerts an uneven 
pull. It unwinds all at one side. So these two springs 
equalise the pull and give an absolutely uniform power- 
pull. But that is not all. Wind up the camera and 
press the button! Click! it sings away with a pure, 
even note—then, Click! it stops as though a brake 
had been applied! No slowing down there at the end 
of the run. The first and last frames receive the same 
exposure that is received by the middle frames. 

In operation, the camera is very convenient. It may 
be used at eye-level, using the direct-vision finder. 
As a rule, I prefer this position as eye-level gives a 
better perspective than any other; but in case the 
“ameraman does not wish to be conspicuous, the camera 
is allowed to hang at hip-level, suspended by its strap, 
and the reflecting-finder is used. Incidentally, this is 
one of the most stable positions for an automatic 
camera. Do not hold the camera against the chest 
until you learn to hold your breath and stop your heart 
beats for a period long enough to make the exposure. 
The footage-dial is on top of the camera where it is 
easily seen. Oh, yes! There is an interior, reflecting- 
finder for use when it is desired to focus directly upon 
the film, as in title and other close-up work. 

It is a remarkably interesting camera, and one which 
gives pride in ownership. But all of this is of slight 
moment, if the work produced is not satisfactory. I 
remember one time my first teacher, Sam Landers—you 
readers in Los Angeles may know Sam as he is a familiar 
figure in the studios there—said to me, “Herb, the 
»amera does not make the film. It’s the man!” 


(Continued on page 173) 
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CHEMISTRY 


What Are the Two Most Common Defects of 
Developed Negatives? 


UNDER-EXPC 





URE AND OVER-EXPOSURE. 


Can They Be Remedied? 

In some cases. In case the under-exposure is so 
extreme that the silver in the sensitive emulsion he 
not been affected by the light; and, in that case, the 
negative is almost hopeless. However, if the under- 
exposure is slight or if the thinness of the negative is 
due to under-development rather than to under- 
exposure, intensification will be of great help and 
enable the kinematographer to obtain good prints 
from a negative which would be otherwise lost. In 
case of over-exposure, the same things hold true. If 
the case is extreme, the silver has all been reduced and 














— 


the image is k 
so flat and veiled that a good print cannot be obtained, 
reduction will often give a good printing-negative. 





How Is Intensification Accomplished? 

Tue actual process of intensification is carried out 
in two ways or by a combination of the two. The 
color of the negative may be changed, turning the 
silver (gray) to a more actinic color (red or brown) 
with some material additions to the deposit, or it 
may be done by merely adding a second deposit to the 
original one. 

For example, a negative toned with uranium, has a 
deposit of uranium ferrocyanide added to the silver. 
This is of a reddish brown color and adds greatly to the 
printing-quality of the negative. 

One of the most common methods of intensification 
is by means of mercury. It is known that a great 
affinity exists between silver and mercury. If we place 
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shadows or thin portions. In short, it is far too con- 
trasty. On the other hand, we may have an over- 
exposed negative which is dull and flat. In the one 
case, we must reduce contrast and in the other we must 
increase contrast. For this reason we have two 
reducers to deal with. 

Before going on, let me say that the use of the word 
“reducer” in photographic chemistry, in two entirely 
distinct senses, has resulted in sad confusion. It is the 
result of mixing technical language with the common- 
place. A true reducer, in the chemical sense is just 
the opposite of the chemical used for negative-reduc- 
tion, which in almost every case is an oxidiser. The 
reducer of development is a chemical reducer, removing 
oxygen or the haloids from combination with other 
elements, and the physical reducer removes silver by 
the addition of oxygen or an oxidising-action. 

In case we have a negative of extreme contrast, and 
wish to reduce the contrast while reducing the density, 
we need one which will attack the heavy deposits while 
affecting the thinner portions but little. There is but 
one such reducer, and it is extremely unreliable. Some- 
times it acts, and sometimes it doesn’t. It acts more 
and more rapidly as the action continues. This 
ammonium persulphate. It attacks the silver, forming 
silver-sulphate, which readily dissolves in the water of 
the solution. 

Solution 1. 




















Ammonium persulphate 314 pounds 

Water 10 gallons 
Solution 

Sodium sulphite 1 pound 

Water 10 gallons 


Place the negative in solution one until the right 
density is obtained, then place in solution two. It is 
rinsed here and washed for twenty minutes in the 
usual manner. 
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Well, Sam was right to a certain extent. He meant 
that a cameraman could use any good camera; but 
we can see that an inferior mechanism will not give a 
good, steady film. The lens gives definition; but the 
camera itself gives steadiness. So, in developing my 
first test shots made with the DeVry, I looked first of all 
for steadiness, and for any indication of uneven pull, 
non-uniform intermittent action and other defects 
which might arise as a result of inferior mechanism. I 
can say that I found the film to be as good as that from 
any camera I ever handled, and I have used most of the 
principal makes and all of the American ones! 

You have seen the price of this camera advertised in 
our pages. How can it be done? Well I can guess, 
as I have had some little experience in marketing cam- 
eras; but at any rate, if you get one of these cameras 
you will agree that it is a remarkable value. The 
manufacturers are not making any enormous profit on 
it, for there is one hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of 
quality built right into this instrument. 

As you know, it uses standard-size film, and you are 
familiar with some of the pros and cons of this point 
from last month’s department. 


. . . . . . . 


Just as this is to be released I have had brought to my 
attention one of the most beautiful bits of sub-standard 
film that it has yet been my privilege to examine. 

This film is of 17.5 gauge, that is, it is just under 
11/16’’ wide. The frame measures 5/8” x 4%”. In 
other words the frame width is only 1/16” less than 
the film width. The perforations are on the frame-line, 
Pathex style; but there are two of them instead of one. 
The positive has been printed instead of reversed, and 
withal it is a most beautiful bit of work. It will be 
seen that the area of this film is 214 square millimeters— 
exact size of frame is 16.5 x 13 mm.—as against the 
70 square millimeters of the usual 16-millimeter frame 
and the 63 square millimeters of the Pathex frame. 
As standard film has about 400 square millimeters area, 
we see that in a film one-half the width of standard we 
have an area of a trifle over half instead of the one- 
fourth we should expect. This is astonishing, and no 
doubt the film would enjoy great favor. Unfor- 
tunately, at this time I cannot say where the film origi- 
nated; but doubtless by the time this article appears 
before you, I will have full particulars and hope to 
present them next month. In actual area of frame, we 
have this ratio: Standard 4; New film 2.14; 16 mm. 
0.7; Pathex 0.63, or, roughly 4 : 2: :0.7 : 0.6. 


Popular Kinematography 
ConcLusion 


Wits the film edited and titled, there remains the 
projection. In this day of the electric projector, we are 
too prone to thread the machine, throw the switch and 
“Jet ’erroll”. This leads to disappointment, to broken 
films, to worn projectors and to poor results generally. 

As the camera has to make sixteen separate expo- 
sures per second, so the projector has to project them. 
The projector can be built to withstand a certain degree 
of abuse, but not very much. The projector must be 
kept absolutely clean. Not only must the exterior be 
kept polished, but the interior must be given even more 
attention. The film-gate must be kept free of gelatin 
if you want anything approaching satisfactory projec- 
tion. It is known that even after tanning, and other 
hardening processes through which the film is taken, 
there remains a certain amount of soft gelatin in the 
emulsion. This soft gelatin rubs off, due to the com- 


bined pressure and heat due to friction in the gate. 





As it is mixed with a certain proportion of reduced 
silver from edge fog, and also with dust, oil and general 
projector debris, this gelatin takes on a tarry appear- 


ance and is called “gum”. This has a tendency to 
harden upon the gate, and nothing is more natural than 
to remove it with a knife. Thatisruinous! No matter 
how sharp the knife, no matter how carefully it is 
handled, there will be some minute scratches left upon 
the aperture-plate. These scratches have tiny up- 
curled edges which act as miniature chisels to cut and 
scrape even dry gelatin from the film, thus making the 
fault far worse than it was. Professional operators 
often use copper or silver coins for the purpose of re- 
moving this gum, but these are not entirely satisfactory. 
For a few cents you can buy, at any art-store, a horn 
palette-knife. This looks more like a scraper than a 
knife, and, to my mind, it is far more satisfactory for 
projector-cleaning than for use as a palette-knife. If 
the gum is very hard, moisten it, but use nothing but 
water for this purpose. When the gate is clean, wipe 
it with an oiled cloth, and then with a soft dry cloth 
remove all of the oil possible. It should be possible 
to wipe the gate with a clean linen handkerchief without 
soiling the latter in the least. Remember that oil will 
ruin film. 

The mechanism itself will require oiling from time 
to time. The intermittent, whether cam, claw or star 
will require attention. This must have oil, but not 
enough to allow the oil to get to the film. Better use a 
small quantity of oil every night that the projector is 
used than to try to drench the machine every six 
months. So much for the actual care of the machine. 
Now to consider an evening’s entertainment. 

In the first place go over the films. In a moist cli- 
mate the films will gather a network of microscopic 
mould. This appears upon the screen as a pattern not 
unlike the crackle-batik so popular with the ladies a 
year or soago. The film should be wiped clean, using a 
pad barely moistened with glycerine and water, for the 
purpose. This will also aid in keeping the films flexible 
in a dry climate. In short, the treatment is good for 
most ailments of films. 

If any of your films have a transparent trailer, replace 
this with a black one. The sudden white glare upon 
the screen following a picture is very annoying, and even 
painful to some people. 

Remove the lenses from the projector and clean them 
thoroughly. Do not use alcohol, acids or anything but 
the breath. Breathing upon the lens-surface will give 
all of the cleaning aid necessary. Use a soft, linen- 
cloth which has been washed many times. A handker- 
chief which has passed its stage of usefulness in other 
fields will serve nicely. A harsh cloth will actually 
scratch the soft glass used in lens-manufacture. 

When the lenses are clean, reassemble them and try 
the machine. Do not wait until your audience is as- 
sembled to do this. Set the projector in just the posi- 
tion it will occupy during the evening. Insert a scrap of 
film and focus the projection-lens. Then adjust the 
condensor-system. You may have blue-fringed shad- 
ows in some part of the screen. If this is at the top, 
raise the lamp, if at the left, shift the lamp to the left. 
Move the lamp toward the side where the shadow 
appears. If the condensor is moved, it should be 
moved in the opposite direction. If there is a circular 
shadow with a bright center, or a spot-shadow in the 
center, move either the lamp or condensor back and 
forth until maximum brilliancy is obtained. The con- 
densor is best adjusted with a blank white screen, that 
is, with no film in the projector. And remember that a 
dirty condensor is just as bad as a dirty projecting-lens. 


(Continued on next page) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 








Tue British JouRNAL PHoToGRAPHIC ALMANAC, 1927. 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.I.C., Hon. F.R.P.S 
62nd annual issue. 30 photogravure reproductions 
of pictures from many countries. 820 pages of text, 
illustrations and diagrams. Price, paper-covers, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.50. Boston: American Photographic 
Publishing Company. 


When the familiar “B. J. Almanac” makes its appear- 
ance, those who know immediately plan for a quiet 
evening at home and sufficient time to read carefully 
every one of the eight hundred and twenty pages. In 
no other annual is there such a variety of material for 
the beginner, advanced amateur, pictorialist and pro- 
fessional photographer. The editor contributes an 
excellent article, ‘“‘Afield with a Reflex’. Another very 
helpful paper is “Keeping Your Snapshots”, by T. L. J. 
Bentley. Two others, “D. & P. and the Chemist’, 
and “Chlorobrom Papers” are well worth reading. The 
illustrations are beautifully done in the photogravure 
process, and some of the best work of the year is repre- 
sented. The “Epitome of Progress” is a splendid 
review of new methods and photographic processes. 
Under the chapter heading, ““New Goods”, recent intro- 
ductions of new cameras, apparatus and materials are 
described in detail. There are many pages devoted to 
formule, tables of many kinds, miscellaneous informa- 
tion and a directory of photographic societies. The 
advertising-pages are filled with interesting announce- 
ments from virtually the leading manufacturers of the 
world. As a valuable book of reference, during the 
year, the “B. J. Almanac’”’ is in a class by itself. Per- 
haps there is not another photographic annual or text- 
book which offers so much really interesting reading for 
so little cost. As usual, the demand will rapidly exceed 
the supply. We ask our readers to place their orders 
with us as soon as possible. 


Pictor1AL PHoroGRApHy IN America. Volume 4. 
Published by The Pictorial Photographer of America, 
The Art Center, New York City. 82 illustrations and 
12 pages of text. Bound in boards, regular edition, 
price $3.00; limited edition printed on Rives hand- 
made paper and bound in Roma, with frontispiece on 
Japanese tissue, price, $10.00. 


Perhaps no annual has been awaited with greater 
anticipation than the one recently issued by the 
Pictorial Photographers of America. It represents the 
best effort of pictorial photographers, engravers, 
printers and paper-makers. The use of the collotype 
process of reproduction is an innovation and one which 
cannot help recommending itself to the lover of careful 
and skilled printing. The volume opens with a beauti- 


ful tribute to Clarence H. White by Walter L. Hervey. 
This is followed by a well-written paper on 
by Alon Bement. 

on ‘Photography 
Robinson. 


“Design’”’, 
Then comes an illuminating paper 
and Criticism’ by Karl Davis 
4 : aia : 2 

The review of prints which are contained 








in the volume is entitled “‘Editorial Comment” and is 
by the well-known pictorialist Margaret Watkins. 
Among the eighty-two reproductions, we find many 
leading pictorialists represented. In the light of the 
announced method of selection, the prints in this 
volume may be said to be representative of pictorial 
photography in America. 

It is but natural that we should approve certain 
pictures, and question others; but the fact remains that 
each school of photography has a right to be repre- 
sented, and who shall say that what is misunderstood 
or ridiculed today may not pave the way to a master- 
piece of the future? "The world and its ideas change 
rapidly these days, and it is neither just nor wise to 
condemn hastily. It seems to us that this truly 
attractive annual merits careful study and the attempt 
to grasp the viewpoint of those who have contributed 
its illustrations. Perhaps such an attitude will help us 
to grow pictorially and to strengthen our convictions, 
whatever they may be. There are several splendid 
photographic annuals now in print; but, perhaps, no 
other is richer in material for study nor more conducive 
to a grasp of the trend of pictorial photography in 
America. It is a volume which no pictorialist can very 
well omit from his library. The edition is limited and 
the demand is brisk. We urge our readers to place 
orders without delay. 


Popular Kinematography 


(Continued from page 173) 


When this is done, give the projector another going- 
over with a soft cloth to remove any oil seepage. Ar- 
range the films in proper order, place an extra lamp 
where it can be had without loss of time in case of a 
burn-out, and you are ready. 

When the audience is assembled, whatever you do, do 
not make any kind of apologetic remark! Remember 
that most people are even yet skeptical about home- 
films and that the chances are very great that the mem- 
bers of the audience will be pleasantly surprised. Sug- 
gestion is far more powerful than you may think, and 
apology puts your audience in a critical frame of mind. 
Tell them how fine the films are, if you can do so with- 
out appearing to be too conceited—they will agree. 

Begin the films at a fairly slow speed, but not slow 
enough to allow a flicker. Most films in theaters are 
projected too rapidly. When one reel is completed, do 
not try to make a lightning change. Engage the 
audience in conversation, stimulate a discussion of the 
film and use the interval to wipe the surfaces of the gate 
and also the aperture. If you stop the projector to 
show a “‘still’’, be ready to alter the focus, as the heat 
will buckle the film and throw it out of focus. Re- 
focusing is necessary when motion is resumed. 

If a break occurs, thread the broken end and resume 
projection. Never hold the audience up while you 
make a splice. This is a job for the workroom. 

As to screens. A tinted wall makes a very good 
screen if it is fairly smooth and of a cream tint. A 
white screen makes a harsh picture. A very smooth or 
glazed surface emphasises any slight lack of sharpness 
in the picture, and reduces the angle at which the pic- 
ture can be viewed. 

When the projection is completed, and the films 
stored you will have completed the cycle from the 
camera to the projection. If faults occur, a little 
thought will usually show the cause of trouble, and the 
rectification of faults, when it has become a habit, will 
soon place you in the enviable position of a kinema- 
tographer who never wastes a foot of film. 
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Mr. Joun L. Batrp, the young Scotsman, who has 
given much thought to television, has for some time 
been experimenting between Motograph House in 
Upper St. Martin’s Lane and the research station at 
Harrow, a distance of about ten miles, and scenes are 
now being broadcast regularly. It is being arranged 
to put a simple television machine on the market 
within the next twelve months, which will cost about 
£30 (approximately $150), and those who have it will 
be able to “look in” and see by wireless, persons 
speaking at the broadcasting station. 

And so to be personal, and very petty in regard to 
this great development, one thinks with mixed feelings 
that the time may not be far distant when we shall 
be able to watch our Editor’s expression as he scans 
each London Letter as it arrives! Who, then, will be 
safe? All the bargainers of the world will need to 
keep as stiff an upper lip when reading their letters 
as when talking direct; we shall have to be actors in 
the privaty of our homes for fear of giving ourselves 
away to the silent “watcher in’’, perhaps miles away. 

But, fortunately, such embarrassments are not 
likely to vex the present generation; and it is interesting 
to note that Mr. Baird’s invention is largely due to 
what, at the time, must have seemed a piece of real 
bad luck. He had a serious breakdown which necessi- 
tated the giving up of his business of electrical engineer. 
With unlimited time on his hands he turned to what 
had, as a boy at school and at Glasgow University, 
been his old enthusiasm—television. 

But almost as wonderful a thing has happened in 
the last few days, viz.: the wireless telephone-service 
between London and New York which has bulked 
largely in the newspapers. We have had reproduced 
in The Times a photograph made in New York and 
transmitted by wireless showing a message being tele- 
phoned to Printing House Square from The New York 
Times. The photograph is really a portrait-study, 
presumably of Mr. Ochs and another, and the grouping 
is excellent. Definition and detail are certainly defi- 
cient, and one wonders if they would be better if printed 
on “art” paper. 

Photography seems indispensable to all advances 
at the present time. Airplane-photographs were of 
great assistance in making the final decision as to the 
site for the powerful new German 60 K. W. wireless- 
station at Langenberg. The peculiar difficulties pre- 
sented by the electrically disturbed Rhineland area, 
made the choice of a suitable spot for the station a 
task of some responsibility. Eventually, a position 
out of the town, on the neighboring height of Hordt- 
berg, was decided upon. 

At the present moment, there is a wonderful aérial 
camera at the Royal Air Force School of Photography 
at Farnborough, in which the mechanicalisation of 
aérial photography is carried to the utmost limit. 
When the pilot is above the town or stretch of country 
to be photographed, he presses a button which sends 
an electric current through the camera, and to misquote 
the Kodak slogan, “the camera does the rest’’. It then 
begins a series of complicated evolutions entirely on 
its own, which previously required a good deal of hand- 
work. It makes one hundred photographs at regular 








intervals on a nine-inch wide strip of film without 
mistake or hesitation, unless interfered with; for it 
sets its own time for exposure, and five seconds before 
each exposure is due, a red light on the dashboard warns 
the pilot, so that he may tilt the plane to the desired 
angle. Then the roll of film moves along of its own 
accord and gets ready for the next photograph, while 
the word “set”’ appears on a dial in front of the pilot, 

And so it goes on, with regularity and without hurry, 
for one hundred times. But the most startling thing 
about this automatic apparatus is that it actually 
records on each negative the time when each photo- 
graph was made, the height of the airplane at the time, 
and even the angle at which it was flying. 

This marvel of mechanism is shortly to be tried in 
Africa, where, as we mentioned in a recent letter, 
22,000 square miles of the Rhodesian Congo Border 
Concessions are to be photographically surveyed by 
airplane in the search for copper. When the negatives 
have been obtained, geologists will examine the result- 
ing photographic maps for places where copper deposits 
are likely to be found. These will be indicated by the 
stunted character of the vegetation. Then a thousand 
square miles of these selected areas will be photo- 
graphed by means of vertical views sufficiently over- 
lapped to give stereoscopic effect when mounted in an 
appropriate instrument. Close examination will be 
made of these accurate air-photographs; and, from 
these, it is believed that the experts of Mineral Sepa- 
rations, Ltd., will be able to choose with comparative 
certainty the most favorable spots. 

The hint contained in ““The Publisher’s Corner” of 
the December PHoto-Era MaGazine has considerably 
intrigued us, and we are eagerly looking for our Janu- 
ary copy, meanwhile wondering “what's in the wind”. 
Personally, we can think of no new feature that is 
needed for our much admired PHoto-ERA MaAGazINe. 
With most other journals one would unhesitatingly 
say “more change’; but our Editor gives us all the 
change we want, and takes care we are never bored. 
The articles are always first hand, real and alive, and 
we feel we are getting to grips with first-class brains, 
well up in their subjects; and, as one of our unphoto- 
graphic friends remarked, “there are usually articles 
entertaining enough to interest the lay mind”. As an 
instance we might point to “Animal Tracks in the 
Snow” with its excellent illustrations in the December 
issue. The competitions draw some remarkably good 
work and reveal the high standard of the readers in 
photographic technique. Then there are “Your 
Criticism is Invited”, “The Publisher’s Corner’, 
‘Here, There and Everywhere’, “Our Illustrations’’, 
“On the Groundglass”, none of which we would miss 
for worlds. Here we feel more like friends having a 
chat than readers, for we at once get in close touch 
with personalities. In fact, whether we are hearing the 
news in “Here, There and Everywhere’, discussing 
“Our Illustrations” with Wilfred A. French, or laugh- 
ing at some of his jokes ““On the Groundglass’’, we are 
conscious of a feeling of true intimacy, and we rather 
think it is this spirit that the Editors and the Publisher 
know so well how to diffuse that keeps readers so loyal 
to the magazine. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 











Fort Dearborn Camera Club 


Art the annual election of officers of the Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club, Chicago, held January 7 in its clubrooms 
at 136 West Lake St., the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: president, A. V. Nelson, 
re-elected; vice-president, Miss Gertrude Munn; secre- 
tary, G. P. Wright; treasurer, M. Bernstein, and 
chairman Board Directors, Dr. Max Thorek. 

At this meeting the year’s work was reviewed and 
discussed. The records showed steady progress as 
regards new members and work accomplished. During 
the year there were displayed on the club’s walls 
exhibits from five other camera clubs and seven 
individual pictorialists from over the country. Four- 
teen members submitted to twenty-two salons and 
exhibitions and a total of two hundred and three prints 
were accepted, a record of which the club may well 


feel proud. 
G. P. Wricut, Secretary. 


Cleveland Photographic Society 


Tue Annual Election of The Cleveland Photographic 
Society was held in their clubrooms, Wednesday eve- 
ning, January 5, at 8 o'clock. 

The following officers and trustees were elected for 
the year 1927: 

Ralph D. Hartman, president; Giraldus Roach, vice- 
president; George Y. Tange, treasurer; Lloyd Dunning, 
secretary; B. E. Clarkson, financial secretary; John 
Steinke and L. B. Canfield, trustees. 


We began the year 1927 with the determination to 
make The Cleveland Photographic Society second to 
none in the country. We expect to have print-exhibits 
from all over the world and are going to make a decided 
improvement over our programs. We are making a 
special endeavor this year to increase the number of 
members who will have their pictures hung in salons 
throughout the country. 

Our Annual Exhibit will be held in our own Club 
Rooms the first two weeks in April and we are going to 
exhibit in the National Museum at Washington, D.C., 
during the entire month of July. At the present time, 
we have one hundred and twenty-five members in good 
standing, members in all walks of life who are interested 
in practically every branch of photography. 

Rautpx D. Hartman, President. 


WE are glad to reproduce a group picture of mem- 
bers of The Cleveland Photographic Society which 
shows that good times and photographic activities are 
pleasantly merged for the benefit of those who are 
fortunate enough to belong to this wide-awake organ- 
isation. Annual meetings, Christmas and New Years, 
and annual outings offer splendid opportunities for 
wholesome fun. At heart, men and women are chil- 
dren and enjoy the relief from business and household 
cares which is found in a few hours fun and frolic with 
congenial friends. Perhaps the greatest value of these 
get-together meetings is that club-members grow to 
know each other and a feeling of club-pride is aroused 
which is soon reflected in the standing of the club 
among photographic organisations. It goes without 
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saying that the very life of a camera-club depends in 
great measure on its officers. The Cleveland Photo- 
graphic Society is to be congratulated that its presi- 
dent is Ralph D. Hartman and that with him are 
serving excellent and capable officers. What these men 
have done is reflected in the enviable standing of The 
Cleveland Photographic Society at home and abroad. 


Herbert B. Turner en Tour 


Hersert B. Turner, whose illustrated camera- 
tours in various parts of the world have appeared in 
Proto-Era MaGazine in recent years, is revisiting his 
beloved France for the purpose of making photographs 
for his forthcoming book, “In Search of the Picturesque 
in Beautiful France”. First he will visit the Saracen 
defensive towns in the Riviera, then Roman Gaul, 
followed by tours in the high central plateaus and the 
valley of the Loire. Among Mr. Turner’s most inter- 
esting camera-subjects will be the ancient cliff-dwellings 
in the plateaus, which antedate even those in the mesa 
verde canyons, Colorado—in fact, going as far back as 
the glacial period! 





DUDLEY H. BRATTIN 


Dep ey H. Brartin, member of the National Fund- 
Raising Committee, is making quite a number of 
addresses before state and sectional photographers’ as- 
sociation meetings. Mr. Brattin is explaining the plans 
and purposes of the four-year national advertising 
campaign to teach the millions to buy more photo- 
graphs. Lawrence B. Morton of San Francisco ad- 
dressed meetings of photographers at Spokane and 
Portland, Oregon, recently. 


National Advertising Campaign Gains 
Momentum 


Wits the passing of the half-million dollar-mark for 
the four-year national advertising campaign to teach 
the millions that Photographs Live Forever and that 
Photographs Tell the Story, an ever-increasing enthu- 
siasm for the program is being generated through the 
whole industry and profession. Many letters are being 
received by Geo. W. Harris, Washington, D.C., chair- 
man of the national advertising-committee, from leaders 
in the United States and Canada that indicate the 
unanimous support the Photographers’ Association of 
America is having with its program. 


In a letter to Mr. Harris, F. C. Medick, President of 
Medick-Barrows Company of Columbus, Ohio, writes: 

“Your letter and advance sheets of the Plan-Book 
at hand and I want to compliment you on the plain, 
clean-cut way you are handling this campaign. You 
are laying all cards on the table, so to speak, in your 
Plan-Book, making it possible for anyone to see the 
justice and fairness of the campaign and its benefit to 
them. 

“T have been in the manufacturing of photographic 
card mountings thirty years, and in all this time nothing 
was ever done to benefit the photographers as this 
advertising-campaign will. I am in hearty support of 
everything that has been done so far and we contributed 
our $10,000 for the four-year campaign with as much 
pleasure as any subscription we have ever made to any 
cause, realising the service you will give the photo- 
graphers and the benefit they will receive from a 
campaign like this. 

“The plan for asking subscriptions from both manu- 
facturers and photographers couldn’t be fairer; and 
anyone should, without question, be happy to sub- 
scribe his quota.” 


P. A. of A. Dues are Reduced 


Tue Board of Directors have prepared a welcome 
surprise for the members of the P. A. of A. and the 
photographic profession at large. At the Board 
Meeting held in New York City on Jan. 13, the follow- 
ing action was taken: 

It was moved that the active membership-dues be 
made $5.00 per year, and that a registration-fee of 
$5.00 for members attending the Convention be 
charged. This motion was carried unanimously. 

This move for the reduction of dues was recom- 
mended by our Advertising-Committee. It was made 
necessary by the fact that the membership-dues would 
be included as a part of every photographer’s subscrip- 
tion to our Advertising-Campaign. In other words, if 
the photographer subscribes $50.00 per year for four 
years to our Advertising-Campaign, $5.00 of that 
amount will be automatically deducted each year 
from it and go into the Treasury of the National Asso- 
ciation in payment of his dues. 





This plan was made necessary by the fact that the 
new emblem of the Association will be made a promi- 
nent part of every bit of advertising-matter that is used 
in connection with our Campaign. In this manner, 
the fact that a photographer is a member of the Asso- 
ciation and that he has a right to use this emblem will 
have a distinctive financial value to him. 

It is expected that during the course of this Cam- 
paign, practically all of the 18,000 photographers 
throughout the United States and Canada will be 
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canvassed personally to subscribe to the Campaign and 
to become members of the P. A. of A. It is expected 
that this Campaign will increase our membership 
during the year of 1927 to at least five or six thousand. 
On account of the reduction of dues, the Board found 
it necessary to cancel the arrangements made to supply 
our members with one of the magazines. In taking 
this action, the Board of Directors expressed their 
great appreciation for the co-operation that has been 
accorded us by Mr. C. J. Abel, publisher of Abel’s 
Photographic Weekly and The Commercial Photographer; 
Miss Ida M. Reed, publisher of Camera Craft; and Mr. 
Frank V: Chambers, publisher of the Bulletin of 
Photography.—L. C. Vinson, General Secretary. 


‘“*Twenty Grades’’ 


TurouGu the courtesy of Ginn and Company, Pub- 
lishers, Boston, we have received a very interesting and 
stimulating little magazine entitled ““Twenty Grades”. 
It is of value to teachers and educators. Its contents 
applies to the needs, work and future of the primary 
steps in our modern method or system of education. 
Those of our readers who are teachers will do well to 
learn more of this excellent little publication. 


Brussels Salon of Photography, 1927 


Unper the auspices of L’Arte Photographique and 
Photographie Moderne the Brussels International Salon 
of Photographic Art will be held at the Galleries of the 
Royal Museums of Cinquantenaire at Brussels, Belgium, 
from April 16 to May 1, 1927, inclusive. The closing- 
date for prints is March 15, 1927. We have a few 
entry-blanks for distribution. 


New Gevaert Price-List 


THE increasing use of Gevaert photographic products 
in the United States has necessitated the preparation 
and publication of a new price-list and descriptive 
catalog of the many papers, plates, films and chemicals 
which this well-known manufacturer is now placing on 
the American market. Aside from the prices, there is 
much helpful, practical information in the booklet and 
we believe that our readers will find it well worth 
having. A request will receive prompt attention if 
addressed to the Gevaert Company of America, Inc., 
423 West 55th Street, New York City. 


Fourth International Salon, Madrid, Spain 


Tue Fourth International Salon of Photography, 
Madrid, Spain, will be held under the auspices of the 
Real Sociedad Fotografica de Madrid at the Museo de 
Arte Moderno during July, 1927. The last day for 
receiving prints will be May 10, 1927. We have 
entry-blanks for distribution. 


Croyden Camera Club Exhibition 


Aw Open Exhibition will be held at the Art Gallery, 
Park Lane, Croyden, Surrey, England, under the aus- 
pices of the Croyden Camera Club, May 16 to May 21, 
1927, inclusive. The judges will be A. C. Banfield, 
Esq., F.R.P.S. and Bertram Cox, Esq., F.R.P.S. The 
last day for receiving prints will be April 30, 1927. 
The Honorable Secretary, Mr. Robert C. Grimwood, 
wishes us to state that prints entered in this exhibition 
may be held and forwarded to the Royal Photographic 
Society’s Exhibition and to the salon by arrangement 
with the exhibitor. Entry-forms may be obtained 


from the secretary, Croyden Camera Club, c/o Messrs. 
Glaisher & Dives, 14 George Street, Croyden, Surrey. 








Union Camera Club—Boston 


Tue February 1 Executive Committee meeting was 
called to order by President Howard at 5.30P.m. There 
were present: Messrs. Howard, Pillsbury, Osborne, 
Purssell, Blanchard, Knopp, Stebbins, and Sherman 
the late arrivals being Messrs. King and Fraprie. The 
secretary's and treasurer’s reports were read. 

Mr. Osborne for the Membership-Committee pre- 
sented the name of Mr. George M. Hawes for reinstate- 
ment in the Club. Mr. Hawes was reinstated. 

Mr. Osborne also presented the name of Mr. Chester 
T. Holbrook. Inasmuch as Mr. Holbrook had been 
expelled from the Club for non-payment of dues and had 
made no move toward settling his arrears, Mr. Stebbins 
moved and Mr. Pillsbury seconded the motion that 
Mr. Holbrook’s application be rejected. The motion 
was passed by the Committee. 

Mr. Purssell of the House Committee asked for an 
appropriation with which to supply the Club with more 
tall lockers. Mr. Osborne proposed and Mr. Pillsbury 
seconded the motion that the House Committee be 
empowered to fill the available space with large lockers 
—the cost of which should not exceed $125. The 
motion was carried by the Committee. 

Mr. King of the Entertainment Committee an- 
nounced that Mr. Gorbold would speak in March. 

Mr. Turner of the Publicity Committee was absent. 

Mr. Knopp, representing Mr. Clark of the Outing 
Committee, said they had no plans for this month. 

Mr. Fraprie of the Exhibition-Committee discussed 
probable dates for the Annual Exhibition. 

Mr. Blanchard, the civic secretary, announced that 
at ten o'clock the following members would be expelled 
for non-payment of dues: Emil Zola Ossen and Maynard 
N. White; also that the following members would be 
suspended: Richard G. Spencer, George A. Estes, 
Harold D. Almy, Herbert O. Clark, George A. Eaton, 
Walter Johnson, Amos L. Phillips. 

Mr. Pillsbury proposed an amendment to the By- 
Laws whereby Article III Section I (B) would have the 
words “‘or expel” inserted after the word “‘suspended”’ 
in line four. The Committee voted its approval of this 
amendment and the secretary was instructed to see that 
due notice was given in the announcement of the meet- 
ing for March. 

Mr. Fraprie of the Exhibition-Committee asked leave 
to appoint Mr. Sherman as a third member of his com- 
mittee. The meeting adjourned at 6.13 p.m. 





ReGutaR MontHiy MEETING 


The meeting was called to order by President Howard 
at 8.05 p.m. There were forty-four members present. 
The secretary’s and treasurer’s reports were read and 
accepted. The Membership-Committee had nothing to 


report. The House-Committee had nothing to report. 
The Entertainment-Committee announced that Mr. 
Gorbold would speak to us in March. 

The Exhibition-Committee announced that the 


annual show would be in April or May. 

The Publicity-Committee was not represented. 

The Outing-Committee announced that there would 
be no outing this month. 

A letter was read from Mr. Wilfred A. French thank- 
ing the Club for its kind wishes expressed in January. 

Mr. Fraprie announced that the Club had been 
notified to send twenty-five prints to a show to be given 
by the New York Camera Club. 

Following the adjournment the Club was entertained 
by Mr. Bing of the New York Camera Club who spoke 
of Dr. Mayer and his “Drem” ‘Products’. 

ALBERT C. SHERMAN, Jr., Secretary. 
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Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from page 167) 


suspicion that the camera was not held exactly level 
and we have a slightly sloping horizon. 

I must, however, be candid and give the photographer 
the credit of a sense of the poetic. From a different 
viewpoint, at a different time of day, and with a differ- 
ent lens, a very delightful scene might have been made. 
The photographer has an eye for beauty. He has been 
unfortunate in interpreting it. 

Find Nature in her glorious mood and interpret it 
truthfully and reverently. That way lies Art. 

E. L. C. Morse. 


“Tue Moorina” represents a sincere attempt to 
correctly interpret an artistic group of boats tied to a 
mooring. Although the title places an emphasis on 
the mooring the observer is disappointed to find that 
the same is obscured in the distance among several 
posts which causes a distraction. 

These posts appear to be the principal object and 
their position on the print is admirable, yet the eye is 
drawn to the black mass on the upper left, the elimina- 
tion of which would be a decided improvement. 

The sooty appearance is a disadvantage as presented; 
but, should the title be changed to “The Moorage at 
Sunset”, Mr. Tada would be congratulated. The 
position of the boats and their perspective are excellent, 
and the distant hills lend their charm to the composi- 
tion as they are subdued and do not assert themselves, 
yet, they are there. 

’ No doubt the mooring means the post the distant 
boat is tied to; only, in this case, the moorage is more 
apparent with the foremost boat competing with the 
mooring for the position of principal object. This 
picture is made by one with the soul of an artist and 
the pictorial composition is splendid. 

James A. BE.t. 


The News-Photographer 


“Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night 
stays this courtier from the swift completion of his 
appointed rounds.” 


I have sung of many persons who are worthy of my 
praise, 

And I’ve told about their talents, their appearance, and 
their ways; 

Now my Muse’s spotlight’s focused on the knightly 
crest and spur 

Of a homely, humble hero—he’s the news-photographer. 





He contends with queer conditions—and he greets 
them with a grin— 

In the palaces of pleasure, in the hidden haunts of sin; 

Shoots the river and the mountain, takes the orphan 
and the queen, 

Snaps the fullback as he’s falling, gets the golfer on the 


green. 
On a few scant minutes’ notice he’s en route to 
Kankakee, 


Or he’s off for old Kentucky or he’s putting out to sea; 

No, he’s never, never idle, be the weather foul or fair, 

For he tussles with his trappings and he hustles 
everywhere. . 


When he’s back from bleak Alaska, ere his breath he’s 
hardly drawn, 
He is frantically fixing for the line of Capricorn; 











If today he trips his shutter on the breezy western 
lain, 
Why tonight he may be speeding to the rocky shores 
of Maine. 


He must board the morning cutter (and it leaves at 
six o'clock), 

Meet the stately ocean greyhound as she’s coming in 
to dock; 

He must lug the big black “Bertha”, weighing sixty 
pounds or more, 

Till his soul is in rebellion and his arms and legs are 
sore. 


He must please the Sport Department, he must satisfy 
the boss, 

Has to conquer criticism, sling a slue of applesauce; 

Gets no rest at all on Sundays, works till twelve or 
two at night, 

Has to battle like a bruiser when he photographs a 
fight. 


He must use plates with discretion—not too many, but 
enough— 
Size up situations shrewdly, know just when to do his 


stuff; 

He must wait and not be weary, his vexation he must 
hide, 

And beware the beastly blunder of exposing on the 
slide. 


Yes, the camera-conveyor leads a hard and lonely life, 

He’s a phantom to his family, a stranger to his wife; 

His digestion suffers often, for he bolts his feed in 
snacks, 

And he does his duty dumbly till his constitution 
cracks. 


When you scan the sheet that serves you, when you 
eye the picture-page 

With its wealth of scenic wonders culled from every 
clime and age, 

Think of him who got them for you, him whom nothing 

can deter, 

who’s at it late 
photographer. 


and early—he’s the news- 


Him 


WituuaM R. SHIELDs. 


Photography of Freak Trees 


RECENTLY we were greatly interested in an illustrated 
booklet issued by the Extension Department of New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N.Y. The 
reason for our interest was due to the fact that photo- 
graphy was called upon to assist the college in obtain- 
ing valuable material with regard to freak trees to 
be found in the State of New York. A Freak Tree 
Contest was held, with the result that a large number 
of prints were received, and many of them of scientific 


fm < “nett: . . 
value. The prize-winning prints, and those which 
received honorable mention, are included in the 


interesting booklet, “Freak Trees of the State of 
New York’’, which was prepared by Professor Gurth 
Whipple. We are very sure that those who are inter- 
ested will receive courteous attention by writing to 
Professor Gurth Whipple, the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University, Syracuse. 


Has Only to Stoop for Them 


“Cost you much for new parts for your automobile?” 
“Doesn't cost me anything. You see, I live near a 
railroad crossing.” —Exchange. 
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The Photo-Era Trophy Cup Race 


Tue result of the competitions which ended January 
31, 1927, produced quite a change in the standing of the 
competing camera-clubs. The Seattle Camera Club is 
now tied with the Brooklyn Institute for first place 
with 4 points each (one point, through oversight, 
was not credited to Brooklyn Institute last month); 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club is in second place with 
3 points; the Cleveland Photographic Society is third 
with 2 points; and the Oregon Camera Club and 
Wilkesbarre Camera Club have 1 point each. Other 
camera clubs were well represented; but their members 
failed to win any of the prizes, although several won 
Honorable Mention. The next competitions will no 
doubt bring other changes in the standing of the clubs 
and the race will become keener and more exciting as 
the month of June draws nearer, when the cup is to be 
awarded to the winner. 


‘“*The First Copy I Ever Saw’”’ 


REcENTLY we received a subscription from a gentle- 
man in Wisconsin who stated that a friend of his who 
had an article in the January issue sent him a copy and 
that “it was the first copy I ever saw”. In short, as 
soon as he became acquainted with PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE he subscribed. If our friends and subscribers 
would “lend a hand” by introducing the magazine to 
their friends, it would be sincerely appreciated and 
help us to be of greater service. 


Who is He? 


HE is a man in quest of beauty who would rather 
record his discoveries on the plate or film than on stone 
or canvas. He looks for the finer things of life, and 
finds them everywhere; in his home, among his friends, 
in his city, about the universe. The world is his studio, 
mankind his principal subject, and the heavens and the 
earth are both scenery and inspiration. He shows to 
his fellows a bit of glory that they have looked at so 
often but never seen. Nothing is too great or imposing 
for his lens, nor is anything too lowly or humble. 
When he is happy, he thinks of his weakness; when he is 
downcast, he thinks of his strength; so he keeps an even 
temperature, or what men call a level head. He gives 
to the world the best he has; so that when he has gone, 
the world is a little richer, a little brighter, because of 
his having lived. Who is he? He is a man. He is 
an amateur photographer. 

ArtHur L. MARBLE. 


Doctors Use More Films Than Photographers 


AT a recent meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety held in New York City, Dr. C. E. K. Mees of the 
Eastman Kodak Company is reported to have said that 
the average citizen is more likely to be photographed by 
his physician than by a portrait-photographer. The 
field of X-ray photography has grown to such an extent 
that more films are used for radiography than for por- 
trait-photography. Dr. Mees is quoted as saying that 
“it might almost be said that the average citizen is more 
likely to have a photograph made of his stomach than 
of his face’’. 


Talking Movies Are Coming 


Ir is reported that Dr. C. A. Hoxie of the General 
Electric Company research staff succeeded in synchro- 
nising the spoken word with the action on the screen. 
Actors will be required to learn lines and to avoid 
extraneous noises as every sound is recorded by the new 
invention. A vibrating beam of light is said to be the 
factor in making the apparatus reproduce sound. It 
is a combination of projector and pallophotophone 
invented by Dr. Hoxie. 


Photography to Solve Mystery of Temples 


PuotoGraruy is being employed in what has been 
called “inscription salvage’ in connection with the 
inscriptions on the walls of ancient temples along the 
Nile. The photographer makes pictures of the original 
drawings and symbols on the walls, section by section, 
after which enlargements and tracings are taken to the 
temple for accurate comparison and checking. The 
Medinet Habu temple, at Luxor, is thus havin g its 
inscriptions permanently recorded for study in the 
effert to solve some of the mysteries of the past. The 
work will require two or more years before it is com- 
pleted. 


Harvard to Have Motion-Picture Course 


AccorDING to Associated Press reports, the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration is to 
include lectures on the motion-picture industry as part 
of the regular curriculum. The lectures are to begin 
March 15. Among the prominent speakers for this 
series of lectures we note Will Hays, Adolph Zukor, 
Jesse Lasky, William Fox, Harry M. Warner, Cecil B. 
De Mille, Sidney R. Kent and A. H. Giannini. So far 
as we know it is the first large American university to 
recognize the importance of motion-pictures and 
arrange for a definite course of lectures. However, we 
understand that through Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University, New York City, a definite 
suggestion has been made to create a Motion-Picture 
School of Technology at Columbia. Committees are 
now at work and are to report at a later date. We 
believe that within the next ten or fifteen years vir- 
tually every large university, college and technica! 
school will be offering courses in still and motion-picture 
photography as part of their regular curriculum. 


Sometimes Dreams Come True 


No doubt our readers will recall the article, “A 
Photographic Dream” by C. B. Neblette in the Febru- 
ary issue. From the paragraph immediately preceding 
this, it would seem that Mr. Neblette’s dream is 
coming true. When two such educational institutions 
as Harvard and Columbia are giving the matter of 
photography serious consideration, what may not 
the future hold in this direction? Several times in 
the past, Photo-Era MaGazine has done some pioneer- 
ing in the face of good-natured ridicule; but then 
“imitation is the sincerest flattery”, even among 
friends. 
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